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ABSTRACT 

Rortheasteifn South bakota*s country schools are 
exasined in this vol use of the Bouutaln plains library Association* s 
•ight-state research effort to locate and preserve inforiation 
related to country schools* Rural school buildings are discussed in 
the broad social and historical co^teit that shaped tbeir fcra and 
styles Both national trends in rurfa-I school design and the state's 
•conosic and political environsent are considered, ihe use of the 
schoolbouse for activities other than teaching is described as it 
varied according to the size of the cessunity it iierve^y its 
resoteness fros a village or tovnj the existence of a clsurch, and the 
standards of the cosaunlty as to what was acceptable social activity 
in a scnoolhousei. The origin, age« sex, education, experience, wages, 
and conditions of esploysent of tehchers in coun'-ry schools and their 
sethods of saintaining discipline lare traced. Aspects cf the rural 
school currlculus, typical teaching aethodologies, tlae spent in 
school, and the Toung Citisens League are outlined^ AsEects of the 
rural schools* role in the assisilatlon of the children of Issigrant v 
ethnic groups into the aajority cull\ure (English ais the language of 
instruction, efforts following sorldVNar I, and Rutteriteal are 
exflored. (REC) 
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Th« plan of this report is to discuss the country school buildings of 
South tekou. prl«arily in Its northeaiitem sector, in the broad social 
•nd historical context that shaped their for« and style. Both national 
trends In rural school design and the state's economic and political envlr- 
oi»«nt will be considered as forces that affected rural school facilities 
in northeastern South Dakota, which is defined for this report as that ' 
part of the state extending north from Brookings County to North Dakota and 
west to the Missouri River. ' 

Rural schools, before the advent of motorized transport, had to be. locked 
within walking distance or at least pony-riding distance of the homes of * 
the pupils, in the states to the east a pattern of school dlst cts averaging 
•bout two .lies by three mils, m dimensions was well-established when South 
Dakota was settled, in the territorial era this pattern tended to replicate 
- Itself in South Dakota. Brooking. County, along the Minnesota border, dovel- 
oped an average of five achool/per standard congreaalonal townahlp of thirty- 
six square mllea. Dlatrlct sires ranged from four square miles to twelve * 
square mlle..^ Theae schools were generally not as close together as thos^e 
in rural areaa of the eastern states; New York about 1920 had 10,000 one- * 
room schools.* Brookings County's rural population never tecame as de-ose * 
a. that of the enatem stot.s since It was parcelled out primarily in 160 * * 
acre tracta under the Homeatead Act. and the climate required somewhat * 
larger land units to support a family than did the more humid eastern climate. 
Further west in South Dakota there tended to be still fewer schools per * 
/. township, but this state of nearly 80,000 square miles still developed 5,011 
one-teacher rural schools by 1916, when the number waa at or near its peak'.a 



The nuatMr of rural schools In South Dakota might have reached a still 

higher total except for the vision of General William Henry Harrison Beadle, 

territorial Superintendent of Public Instruction 1878-1885, who in 1883 

persuaded the territorial legislature to enact a township unit of school 
4 

governance. The township school board could establish as many schools in 
the tovQship as it wished so long as they were at least two miles apart, 
but a primary purpose of the plan was to provide a central authority that 
would act as a brake on every small neighborhood establishing a school with- 
out adequate resources. A compromise had to be struck to allow fifteen * 
early-settled counties in the southeast and on the eastern border to retain 
their smaller districts. The school law of 1891 continued both clasees of 
school districts and provided a means for local option to switch from on# to 
the other with the result that the small*di strict system tended to spread 
beyond its original area.^ The same law set a maximum of $1000 in bonding* ' 
to build a^single rural schoolhouse. ^ ' 

The upshot of the density of schoolhouses that developed was that the 
number of femilies and the amount of wealth to underwrite a school building 
were hot large. Costly buildings often were clearly beyond the means of the 
tax base, and the legislature saw fit to protect districts against the foolish 
extravagance of a temporary majority even after the grinding poverty of the* 
first years of settlement had been overcome. 

Aa will be discussed below, there is little rMson to believe that any* 
thing but plain, utilitarian buildinga should have been expected from the ^ 
pioneer era before 1900. After 1900, the bonding limit, the smallneaa of * 
dlstrlcta, the recurring periods of drought-induced hard times, the failure 
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to dwlop a continuous and adequate system of stats incentives » and an 

extresely well-developed, conservative localism in South Dakota all Joined 

\ 

to limit development in rural school buildings. 

In the first half dozen years of settlement in virtually any rural locale 
anywhere on the American frontier » homes and the school, the only public ' 
building, were bound to be very simple and rude. The vast majority of 
rurml pioneers did not bring much wealth with them, and the first years 
wi^e bootstrap times for the individual households and any communal enter-^ 
prise auch as schools* Even in the very first years of' settlement of an tfrea, 
attempts to establish schools that would meet for terms of around three months 
were the rule rather than the exception. In the future South Dakota the ^ 
native*Amerlcan settlers, at least, came from locales where by the 1870s ^ ' 
a school in every neighborhood was a fact of Ufa. . ^ 

Very ahortly after the organization of Dakota Territory in 1861, the #lrat 

/ 

territorial leglalatura provided the legal besis for public schools in 1882. 

6 

The first districts, however, were not organized until 1865. Time and ^ 
again the fJrat settlers in s locality did not wait for a public school to 
get schooling going. These first attempt» might be subscription schools field 

in a houae for a aeason or two— an evanescent manesfestation of the colonial 

7 

dame school, although the teacher might be male. The first building erected 
to serve as a school predated the organization of Dakota Territory; it Waa 
a log cabin with a dirt floor and a sod roof at Bon Homme on the Missouri ^ 
River. Used only one year due to the abandonment of Bon Homme during the-^ 

Indian hostilities of the early 1860s, the building measured 14 feet by > ' 

8 

IS feet and had raly one window. i 



8 



Frequently, th# first schoolhouses near thm Missouri R.vsr were constructed 

o£ logs; further north sod might be used for schools as well as for the first 
» 0 

homes. in Potter County, those families desiring a school topk natters into 
their 99m hands when the district board declined to act and put up a 22 feet 
by 18 feet sod sehoolhouse on donated land in a week's tlme,^^ Probably * 
■o«t coMMn jia all in th« first years war* ruda shacks built of boards of 
tha tyi^a eallad claiv shantias. Eliza St. John t^s hlrad to taach a tara* 
near Lake Poinsett in 1883 and found her sehoolhouse to be an abandoned dwel- 
ling on a hillside. It was levelled by three piles of stones on the lowei^ 
sids, and bar dask consistsd of thraa rough boards 
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^ Buildings intwBdsd to laat ind«finltaly, hovavar, soon followed . Nalgh- 

V( ? borhoods oftan built thaaa schoolhousaa bafora most of tha aattlars wara out 

ic- . . 

of thalr initial dugouta, soddiaa, or claim ahantlas. It has baan suggaatsd 
that this ph«no«.non occurred not Just because the settlers were eager tot 

I 

schoola for their children, but also becauae of aharp behavior on the part " 
of early settlers. They voted bonds to run over a long period so that the 
aettlera who would com latar would bear the larger part of the expenae. ? 
/ There would be imiedlate Incone to some of the early aettlera aa they hired 
out to haul luHber from a railhead and to aid in tne conatructlop. * 9 



4 ' 
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ftie mey view the pattern as venal, but In fact it was virtually the only 
way to construct a permanent public building in the initial years of settle* 
ment. In economic terms, the developing frontier was very poor In capital * 
and needed large infusl9ns of outside capital for private development and) * 
the development of gubllc aervicea. Beyond the slight cash reaeurcea of the 
aet?iera, local govemmenta' ability to collect taxea initially was much » 
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r«duc«d by a lagal barrlar. Moat aattlara in ncrtheastarn South Dakota 
H 

acquirad tair land through tha provisions of tha Homastead Act, undar which 

tha fadaral govamaant did not surrandar tltla to tha land until tha hona-^ 

staadar 'Iprovad-up" aftar fiva yaars. During thosa.fiva yaars tha land waa 

,atiil fadaral pn^arty and was not subjact to stata and local proparty taxas. 

In 1881 tha tarritorial lagislatura anacted lagi slat ion to parmit school \ 

13 

diatricts to bond thamsalvaa to construct schools, Thara waa no caillng 
on bonding by a coonon school district in this law; a cailing of $1000 pa# 
building was astablishad in tha stata law of 1891. The provlalona for bonding 
in tha 1891 law, howavar, show a pattam^ that is likaly similar to that o* 
tha 1881 law* Tha 1891 lawj provided for bonds to run fro« tan to twnaty yaara 
for tha firat fiva yBrm onjly taxas to pay intarast wara to be levied; aftar 
five yeara the taxes were ^ be Inertsaed to provide for a sinking fund.^t 
Thia law claary had provlalona to provide for building now In anticipatloil of 
the later wealth and the emergence of homesteada from federal title. Theil881 
bonding provlaion waa heavily uaed as rural diatrlcta in 1890 had $1,525,175 
In bonded indebtedness outstanding, a figure that was to decline thereafter. 

When the Sioux Indiana aurranderad title to all lands east of the Missouri 
River after their defeat in the war in which Custer was killed, and the rell-» 
roads moved into |the same area, the great "Dakota Boom'' occurred between 1878 
and the mld-1880a. By the late 1880a many permanent rural schoola were built 
in northaaatarn South Dakota, including many that served their districts vintll 
the 1960s and a few even to thia day. The experience of Day County was rather 
typiu 1. It waa virtually aavtjf in 1880 but waa naarly compXetaly settled 
by 1888 with a railroad. The county waa organized in 1882, and the firat l 
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school opened that fall. General Beadle's township school district law of 
1883 case quiclcXy enough that Day County established its schools under that 
plan. It had thirteen districts organized by the end of 188;4. /he first build 
ings pft«n wer« claim shanties, but ona utilized a residential log house that 
lacked a floor. By 1885 claim shanties already were being replaced by per- 
manent buildings on a pattern familiar to native-American settlers from the 
states to the rest. In Day County the pattern may have tended to standardize 
because the county superintendent in 1885, Amos E. Barker, issued recommenda- 
tions that school housM should be 16 feet by 26 feet with 10- foot posts, 4 
thre« windows on each si^de, and a door in the middle. I . 
The building standards prescribed by Barker were typical of the ubiquitous 

/ 

rural sctaoolhouses of the second half of the nineteenth century. This uni- 

versal design evolved that of the village chi^rches of the east that ^ 

17 

earlier had housed the schools. Such churches typically had long rectangular 
floor plans with windows on two sides and an entrance at one end. The church 
would have a belfry atc^ the gable above the entrance or as a continuatloo 
upward of a vestibule attached to the front of the building. On the inside, 
the altar and the pulpit would occupy a raised platform at the end opposite 
the entrance. Such churches can be found from New England westward and aye 
' rather common in South Dakota. . 
The rural -schoolhouse derivative of colonial church architecture varl^id 
toward being more economical as well as generally smaller. The celling w^s 
lower, the window tops were squared, the platform was omitted usually, and 
often even the belfry was omitted—even though the stereotyped school was^ 
sui^posed to have a belfry • Country schools of this type were constructed^ 

' 11 



throughout most of the United States and Canada as well.^® They were 
generally of frane construction; almost Invariably In South Dakota. 

In South Dakota sources such schools have been termed "cylinder" 

X9 20 
schools or "box-car" schools. 'They had a door at one end, the heating 

unit m th« middle and windows on two sides. Lighting was very j^oor/' 
T 

Authdltles claim that these buildings were tplcally "the product of 

•hat^het*and-saw» carpenters, with no plans to guide and no ability to 

' 22 
ree^ them even If they had been furnished The builder was given a set of 

dimensions such as those recommended In Day County by County Superintendent 
Barker .and permitted to use his practical building knowledge and mental 
image of a rural school. 

The notheastem South Dakota schools of this type, of which only tho 

t 

better-built ones survived beyond thirty to forty years, clearly show the 

variation that might be ejqpected from such haphazard planning. ^3 jy^^ pitch 

of the roof runs from moderate tp quite steep; the width and the height vary 

somewhat randomly. While three windows on each side of the "box-car" school 

were nearly standard, small buildings featured only two, but some others 

spc ed four and even five (often the result of a lat^r addition). The school* 

houses with only two windows to a side were generally smaller, and the surviv- 

ing examples are to be found only m the western thlrJ of the area. The 

double-hung windows usually had tow) to four panes In each section. The chim- 

i 

ney emerged usually at the peak of the gable In the back. The body of the 
chimney which began four feet above the floor when located thualy usually * 
was inside the wall of the building . Vestibules, not always part of the 
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t 

original construction, of various sizas and ahapos were attached more often 
than not in the aurvlving examplea. In northeaatem South Dakota a belfry 
perched on the vestibule or atop the front gable was included less than half 
the time. The belfrey was perhapa more pqpular near the Minnesota border 

J 

than elsewhere, ^ 

t 

The basic cost of paint applied to theae frame achoolhouses was whito^ 

approaching one-hundred percent of the time. Tte proverbial "little ret 4 

achoolhouae'* did not exiat in northeaaiern South Dakota, although auch ^ 

0 

\ 24 
coloring is apparent in photographs of "box-car" achoola in New York an^ 

2S 

eeatem Canada. Adolph Schock, who g%%w up in a German-Ruaaian coimxini^y 

aoaiewhere in the Oakotaa, claims that rural echool houaea in the Gw in- ^ 

26 

Ruaaian aettlementa were *^ainted k?lue« There ia no collaborating evidence 
in South Dakota sources, and the phenomenon probably was highly locallMd^to 
Schock'a hone coaimunlty. Old photographa often show the windowframes, thf 
doorframes, the roof edges and the comera painted a dark color, aa was ^ 
common dn houaes. Dark green la auapected to be the moat common color ua^d, 

as residences also frequently had*8uch dark green trim. In Canada'a praipe 

27 

provincea a green or black trim waa uaed ntarly universally. Red may 

alao have been uaed for trim* at least a scale model of a rural school erected 

by a farmer on his property in Deuel County haa trim painted in red, ^ 

The aurvlving "box-car" achoola generally alt on aubatantlal cement ^ 

foundational but the practice of moving the building to the part of the ^ 

diatrlct with the moat children at a particular time waa common in other . 

\ 

atatea and waa provided for in the early daya of aettlament by temporary 

\ I ' 

foundationa that let wintery blaata past under the building freely. A 
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photoffraph from th« turn of tho contury shows a small **box*car" school in 
Clark County sitting do pilas of storiaa at Its comars. 

In tha intarior of tha\ "box«car"^schoolhousa, coathooks wars ganarally 
on tha back wall to tha sida of tha door, which was not always cantarad. ^ 
Tha stova, box or pot -bally for many yaars» sat typically naar tha cantar|^ 
with a lone atovaplpa ninninf naar tha calling to tha chlmnay at tha front 
(as considarad from Insida). In a faw Instancas tha front had a platform, 
built up about ona fbot. Blackboarda wara on tha wall bahind tha taachar'a 
daak at tha front of tha room. Walnscottlng was naarly always usad on thf 
lowar walia, and uppar walla wara plaatarad. but occaalonally woodan wall| 
-7 and cailinga wara usad. Mora common than wood on tha uppar walls and calling 
> was Hiold«(* tin. 

t 

Thara wara varlationa in dimanslons and dat«ila, but ona la atruck av^n 

mora by thm ganaral conformity to a typa. Thara Is a cora group whosa mambara 

m 

ara ao similar, particularly in tha way tha intarior front waa handlad, that 

a common aourca of plans has to ba considarad. Plan books wara availabla^aa 

aarly aa 1835, inc) - ona from tha U.S. Buraau of Education publishad In 
28 

1880. Tha schools with standard dataila occur in aavaral countias, so tha 
aourca ultimataly was not tha county auparintandant , although ithaa baan^notad 

abova that tha Oa^ County suparinl^iandant mada racommandations on dlmanaiona. 

/ * 

/ 

Tha aourca of tha racurrlng patt#m may hava baan tha Duraau of Education 

cij^ular antitlad Rural School Archltactura dlractly or Indiractly from the 

territorial suparintandant of public Instruction. ^ 

A faw aurviving '*box*car" schoolhousas of northaaatarn South Dakota ara 

* 

dascrlbad hara to illuatrata thair aimllaritiaa and tha variations which 
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Uk«>l<»« school (Dauol County District #45) is 2i mlKs sast of tha north 
•dga of daar UK*. Built In 1880. It la 16 faet by 24 faat with a 10 faat by 
tan faat gablad vaatlbulo cantorad undar tha gabla and with tha antranca at • 
tha gabla and of tha voatlbula, which includa a fual bin. Tha pitch of tha 
roof la gantJa. Thara ara thraa windowa on both tha aast and waat aldaa.* 
Thla building, which waa onca palntad whlta, no longar haa ita chlmnay, f 
which protrudad fro« tha gabla at tha back wall. Tha building navar had » 
balfry. Tha Intarlor faaturaa hava not baan racordad^ -t 
Anadan School (Hadlaon Township #2) m Grant County haa bean movad into 
Mllbank to aarva as a count ry-achool muaaua. Built In 18^2, la la 18 faatt 
by 24 faat with a 6 faat by 18 faat gablad vastlbula with tha antranca undar- 
tha paak of tha gabla. Tha vastlbula Includaa a fual room. Tha pitch of ,th« 
roof la gantla. Thara ara thraa windowa on aach of tha two aldaa of thla » 
whlta building. A largaly opan balfry, naaaurlng 4 faat by 4 faat, with a^ 
polntad roof alta on tha cantar of tha vaatlbula gabla. Tha Intarlor la ^ , 
plaatorad and la raatorad -vith turn-of-cantury achool aqulpmant, includlngja 
potbally atova. 

I 

Kran.burg #S School m tha vlllaga of Kransburg la parhapa tha moat al|b- 
orata of tha aurvlvlng "box-car" achoola. Built in 1879, la la 24 faat by, 
30 fa.*t with a 9 faat by 24 faat hlppad-roof vaatlbula addad at a latar da^s, 
\ but bafora 1910. Tha vaatlbula contalnad a fual room, which at a lata datf, 

was eonvartod to houaa fiuah tollata. Tha antranca to tha vaatlbula waa 
•originally a doubi. door at tha alda, bu. that haa baan raducad to a singly 

^ door. A larga. flva-faat-aquara balfry slta on tha front of tha aha 1 low- » 
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■Iqplnc, gabl«d roof. The belfry consists of four corner posts supporting 

a shallow«^ointsd root. It has baan nacassary to brace it over the years. 

A 1910 postcard shows horlzonal braces, but It now has braces crossing to 

form an X. A chimney emerges at the center of the gable at the back. This 

larger "boxcar" schoolhouse has four windows on each side and the frames ^are 

decorated at the top. There are two doors from the vestibule into the school- 

room, a condition which indicates that the school had two outside doors before 

t 

the vestibule was added. The coathooks were in the schoolroom between th^ two 
doors. Tha stove sat fairly near the back and was connected to the chimney in 
front by a long stovepipe. The lower walls are wainscotted, but the calling 
and upper walls ar^ covered with molded tin. The community has treated the 



schoolhouse as a museum since it closed in 1969. 

i 

Pleasant Valley 01 School In Hand County 17i miles south of Miller is a 
email "box-car" school, measuring only 14 feet by 20 feet with a 4feet by 
10 feet shed structure serving as a vestibule and fuel room. The door is 
in the side of the vestibule. There are only two windows on each side. * The 

chimney emerges at the center of the gable at the back of the shallow-sloping 

^ ■ 

roof. 

The permutations of various features go beyond those already indicated. 
The vestibule in particular varied in size and shape. In some instances they 

/. ^ 

were small, gabled entrances no larger thath five feet squa^jb and centered 

k 

i 

under the gable of the malr^ structure or at one side of the building froni. 

/ » 

On some cases the door was on the side of the vestibule, in others it was under 
• the gable. Others utilize^ this small gsbled vestibule but added space to 
one side for a fuel bin while continuing the roof line. In other instances 

EbIc 16 ' ' 
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th« gabl0d v««tlbul« was considerably larger with dimensions of about ten 
or twelve feet square. In one Instance the vestibule that was added late 
was mad«r to extend the lines of the original building. A shed structure was 
often us#d in making a vestibule and fuel room addition. As noted in the 
Kranzburg School, the shed might have a hipped roof. Entrance was either 
on the side or In the fron, an,' the length of the shed might run the width 
of the main sturcture or stop short by a few feet. 

While fewer than- half of the surviving "box-car" schoolhouses in north- 

< 

eastern South Dakota have belfrys, each belfry is different. A rather plain, 
opm style was most common, with some sitting on the vestibule and some on 
the front of the principal structure. They usually had a nearly-flat 
hipped roof. 0am wes closed with horizonai slats, and a few had some lathe 
work. In one instance, a no-longer-exi sting Grant County schoolhouse, the 
belfry was turned 45 degrees on the gabled vestibule for stiking effect. 
The "box-car" style of schoolhouse began to undergo modification after 

1900 ^mder the intact of e^qserts who wanted to Improve the lighting, heating 

i 

and ventilation, hygiene, and appearance of the rural schoolhouse as well as 
to provide facilities Inside that were usually lacking until them. By the 
period after 1915 a new standard pattern reigned, but a few late buildings 
tried to incorporate many of the new features into the long, gable-roof style 
of the "box-car" school. 

I 

The standards for lighting and vision urged by the advocates of new rural 
schoolhouse designs had the greatest effect o/T^e shape, arrangement, and 
appearance of the new country schoolsi. Concern about defective eyesight and 
eyestrain t which were believed to be worsened by cross-lighting and unequal 
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•ourc«« of light as mmll as by dim lighting, led to the wide advocacy of 
unilateral lighting (light entering the room from only one sld-i) from large 
banks of windows. The windows were to be on the left side of the pupils since 
moat children using thalr right hands would not encounter shadows over their 
work. The windows were to raach within six inches of a twelve-root or higher 
calling In ord«r to givm good light as far as twenty feet from the windows. 

r 

A glaaa area in the wlndowa equal to one-sixth to one-fourth of the floor 
^rea, with one-fifth the most usual figure, was reccommended • Some experts 
favored having the wlndowa on the north wall foi^ even light, but m northern 
^llmea that mada the room somewhat harder to haat. In addition, the g€ Tnicidic 
ef^t of sunlight waa often consldared deairable, so that east or west light- 
ing was conceived to be the bast. In addition, a few small windows near tha 

celling to the beck of the pi^lls might be permitted for purposaa ^ vantlla- 
29 

tlon. 

By act of the 1907 legislature, the superintendent of public instruction 
was given the powar to approve tha plana of all new school buildings in South 
Dakota for proper lighting and ventilation. Superintendent Ustrud called for 

r 

unilateral lighting from the laft or light from the left and back only with 

an area of glass to be at least one-sixth that of the floor. The windows 

were to reach near the ceiling. H<d made no particular recommendation about 

the compass direction of the unilateral light ing.^^ 

The large banka of windows on one side of the schoolhouse was only the 

most notlcable and the most universal of the changes adopted after 1900 under 

♦ 

proddlngs from experts on schoolhouse design. They called for cloakrooms, 



\ 



usually one for each sex, and a vestibule. They also sought small rooms for 
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mnual trajnlnc and a library. They usually favored indoor toilets, ofetm 
of the the chealcal type. They recoomended concrelSfloor basements that could 
Include a coal furnace and a play area or possibly facilities for preparing 
and eating a hot lunch. They also promoted plastered walls without waina- 
cotting and lots of blackboards positioned for good lighting. The width 
recomendation for t^8 classroom already tended to widen. the schoolhouss from 
the old "box-car" model, and since th« small auxllary rooms tended to bs strung 
along one side of the classroom, a much-raore-nearly square building resulted. \ 
the higher ceilings already tended to raise the height;, of the st^hoolhouse, 
but when a basement was Included with a suggested four feet of lts\depth above 
th« groundling, a markedly taller building resulted. 

t 

The resulting designs besed on the functlonallsm In the recommendations 
of the experts called for a squarish, tall, one-story building with one wall 
dominated by a bonk of windows reaching nearly to the roofllne. An entrance 
had to b« provided on another wall, most often that one opposite the window- 
wall, and a small window for each of the auxllary rooms. Having planned from 
functional considerations a one-roofn schoolhouse that approached a cube In 
shape, designers around the country tended often to back away from the stark- 
ness that putting basic fraiffe siding anc^ a basic roof on the building would 

produce. By arranging the auxllary roomi| Jus^ so, a very fat T-shaped or 

\ * 

cross-shaped floorplan could be devised that would get away from the stark 
cub«. Rooflines could be varied, ^nd separate entrances for boys and girls 
could also get away from an austere exterior, as could some form of decorative 

• exterior surface such as ha If -timber ing. Aiany such schoolhouses are Illus- 

( 

^ trated ar shown ir floorplans provided in the publications of the experts. 
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Th« majority of such plans wero daveloped by tha education departments of 

tha various stataa or by state nomal schools. Some of the stylistic devices 

used were also becoming popular In domestic, commercial, and church architecture.^^ 

The stark, frame near-cube with very little done to break the basic lines 
appeared in many parts of the country and in Canada. It waa almost oniversal 
among the later one-room schools built in South Dakota. Characteristic, of 

this stark design was the hipped roof, which also became very popular in 

* » 

domeatic architectur* m South Dakota at the same time and waa used on out- 

f 

bindings as well. The type waa widespread b«6ause of its economy of con- 
•tnictlon and x^kMp, which would naturally plaaaa taxpayara, and bacauaa of 
an a^>haais on function balng pradowinant. According to S. A, Challman, 
^ CoMRiaaionar of School Bulldlnga for Mlnnascta In 1917, "Mara omamant can- 
not ba dafandad in achoolhoua conatruction. Evarythlng about a school build- 



Ing ahould hava a puipoaa." Hla obaarvatlon waa made In urging aimpla -oof- 
linaa and <Vpoaing balfriaa. 

Tha pradoslnanca of a vary atark form of aarly-twant lath-cant ruy achoolhouaa 

archltactura In Souths Dakota w^a dua In part to tha ftandard plana finally 

p.rovidad by tha Dapart»ant of Public Inatructjon. Thoaa plans, howavar, wara 

drawn up rathar lata In comparison with othar stata, so many dlatrlcta followad 

tha prlnclplaa of %hm axparts through using plana from other stataa or com- 

» 

marclal planbooka, praaunbably with tha approval of tha suparlntandant of 

public Inatructlon. S^q)arln\«udant Ustrud, aftar tha 1907 law gava him. tha 

I, 

ravlaw powar, aat forth tha prlnclplaa of good ona-room school daslgn in hla 

k 

' naxt blannlal raport and also provided tha baalc plans and llluatratlona of 
^ two racantly-conatnjctad rural achoolhouaaa In Mabraska, ona of which utilised 
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• hipptd roof. These ^eclflc planr were not used, however, for any of 
the rurel schoolhouses observed In the fleldwork la northeastern South Dakota. 
It can b# preeui^^d, however, that economy was a iwa.jor factor often in favoring 
the stark style. 

Often the only substantial «tep a common school district took to upgrade 
Its schoolhouse wes to install unilateral lighting in its "box-car" school 
by removing thr windows from one side and creating a solid bank of windows 
on the remaining side. More often after 1900 this innovation was incorporated 
into a new building that generally stronly resembled the "box-car" school! 
This style of schoolhouse is labelled transistional here^ and it continued 
to be built into the IWOs after the square style had become predominant ♦ 
The transitional -stylo building often incorporated cloakrooms into the main 
structure and occasionally even included chemical toilets to meet the state 
aid formuel set In 1919» No examples with belfries heve been noted. ^ 
The Deley School, a transitional schoolhouse built shortly after 1900, 
^was designed locally by the residents of Lake Alice District #20 in Deuel ^ 
County ♦ It had seven windows on one side and two large windows under the 
gable on either side of a small, gabled vestibuie. Somewhat wider than most 
"box-car" school houses, It also featured a higher-pitched roof than usual. 

A transitional rural schoolhouse in Centervllle Township of Faulk County 
had large, but typical outer dimensions for a "box-car" school, biit it had 
a bank of nine windows on the south side contrary to the directional recom- 
mendations of the unilateral lighting experts. A vestibule and cloackroom 
. were built into the main stn^cture at the end of the gable, and a small win- 
dow on the north side probably betrays the locatjon oJ « fuel room. The i 
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Interior foaturod aoldod tin walls and coiling. 

Anothor tranaitional school building m Pwrla Township of Hughos County 
northwost of Pi.rro is .tliJ in us«. With dlmsnsions of 30 foot by 18 foot, 
it .oroly .longatod tho typical "boxcar- .choolhous. dimensions, it was 
built without .laveting th. c.ning and faaturas a bank of sev.n window, on 
tho Mat .Ida. Entrance waa via a sheltered atoop with a gabled roof, which 
opened into a vestibule that was an integral part of the building, accounting 
for its -oderate elongation. This building is unu«jal becaua. it. .xterlor 
Is stucco, the only one-roo« schoolhou^a which was found in the field studies 
uslnr that Mterlal. 

-7'^ X ^ "•^ late jransltional achoolhouse was the Southweat Bowdle Towhshlp 
School bunt in 1921 in Edaunds County. Ai»o meaauring 30 feet by 18 feet. 
It hed four Window, on one aide wall without any elevation of the ceiling, it 
fOM.^ chemcal tolleta m amall rco»3 on the outside of the two. cloackrooma. 
♦ These tolleta were not put to use aa they did not work. i 
Another late tranaltional achoolhouse, Farview Dlatrict *73. five miles 
north and six miles aast of Altamont in Deuel County, waa built in 1922. 
With exterior dimenalon. of 30 faat by %A f ..t . it waa close to th. dimension, 
typical of the hipped -roofed, .quare atyle. Tha ceiling was intermediate in 
height between tho.e in "box-car" schoolhouae. and the height of the celling 
In the late mode achoolhoua.a. It had a bank of five windowa on the weat ' 
Side under the gable. These unorthodoxly-placec windows were supplemented' 
by two full-sized windows on th. north cJde, in violation of the unilateral 
. lighting principle, it had a basement -ith a gravity coal furnace. The en- 
trance waa under the ^at gable and it led into a pair of cloakrooms, which 
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Mch opm«d Into th« classroom as wall as laading to small closats witn chari* 
ical tollats as callad for in tha stata«-ald formula, 

Th« paca of raplaclng tha original "box-car" schools In tha aarly yaara 
of this cantury was not rapid. Tha charactaristlcs of many of tha transi- 
tional buildings laava an inqpiraasion that tha suparintandant of public 
Instruction's rola in approving plans for naw buildings oftan may hava baan 
ignorad, or tha suparintandant of public instruction may hava fait that ha 
had to conpromisa or ba opanly dafiad. Growing dissatisfaction with tha 
atata of rural aducatiOn ganarally in South Dakota on tha part oi tha aupar* 
intandmt of public instruction and laadars in tha South Dakota Education. 

Aasociation lad to calls for a study commission ai aarly as 1910. In 1917 

* 

tha afforts culmlnatad during tha Prograssiva Rapublican administration of 
Govamor Patar Norback In an act authorizing a stata aducational survay. . ' 
Tha actual survay was dona undar tha auspicas of tha U. S. Buraau of Education. 
Its findings and racommandatlons ganarally* wara in lina with tha praviously- 
atatad positions of South Dakota's aducational laadars, including tha naad 
for battar rural achoolhousas. 

Tha axtansiva aurvay of rural achoolhousas showad ovar 75 parcant wara in 
poor or Just-fair condition. 70 parcant of tha rural achoolhousaa still Kad 
cr^ss lighting from tha "box-car" school window pattam; 15 parcant had illum- 
ination from tha laft and T%mT ^ as could ba axpactad from aavaral of tha ^ 
transitional achoolhousas that wara dascribad abova; only 5 parcant had uni- 

lataral lighting from tha laft. Ovarall, two-thirds of tha ona-room schools 

>, 

38 

wara Judgad to hava insufficiant wondow qpaca for adaquata illumination. 
Th.a. figu#«s ar« a rough mmsur. of how many of tha original ganaratlon of 

23 



"box-car" achoolhouaaa had baan raplacad by buUdinga utUlstlng improvad 
daalgna by tha tiaa of tha Uhitad Stataa' antry into World War I. 

Tha laflalatura of 1919, aittlng during tha paak of South Dakota's 
agricultural proaparlty that had baan halpad by tha affacts of World War I 
and during tha adalnlatratlon of tha actlvlat Govamor Norback, reaponded 
/ aodarataly poaltlvaly to tha raconmandatlona of tha adSatlonal survay to 
t^grada both rural achool bulldlnga and taachar qualifications. Only raraly 
haa sbuth Dakota aandatad chtfUgaa In local govamnantal units' practices, 
and this tlM was no axcaptlon. Tha atata undar tha 1919 act would glva $150 
abova tha procaads of tha Pamianant School Fund to any rural gfiijgjyf that m«t 
cartaln atandards which Included an approved building with at least one acre 
of playground. Ojly 95 country schools could qualify under allSjje standards 
m 1920.^' 

< By 1923 tha number of qualifying "atandajj" rural schools Incraaaed to 427, 
atlll leaa than 10 percent of the approximately 5000 one-room schools in 
South Dakota.*** Aa these were nearly all newly-constructed buildings, some- 
thing of a building boom had occurred, and, furthermore, the stata-ald Incen- 
tive clearly lad to the proper conicructlon of new achool buildings.'*^ It 
had been an effective atap forward, for m 1920 Superintendent of Public 
Inatnictlon Fred L. Shaw had complained In hla biennial report that not only 
were many old bulldlnga vjnflt to uae, but many new buildings also were not 
properly heated, lighted, or ventl latad .^^ The rural schoolhouse building 
boom contlnuad on through the mld-1920s according to dates provided on site 
forma. 

A school board building a new schoolhouse could utilize one of tha four 
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plans for on«-roon schools now provided by ths superintendent of public 

Instruction to the county superintendents. Such plans were optional » but , 

any other plans had to be submitted to the superintendent of public instruction 

for approval. Each school plan had to meet minimum standards for heating 

and ventilation 9 provide windowpane area equal to one-fifth of the floor 

spsce, Aitilize unilateral lighting from the left (if the window space requlre- 

■eny could not thusly be mot, extra windows at least seven feet above the 

flojprr could be added), and be equipped with two sanitary indoor chemical 
43 

toilets. 

L 

Designs No, 1-A for a one*room schoolhouse without a basement and No. 2-A 
for a one-room schoolhouse with a basement are iljju«trated with flooiplana 
"^op Rage 21. . These 4>lsns describe "no-frllls" schoolhouses , for they provide 

only vestibuled entries, separate cloakrooms for boys and girls, and indoor 

^ 44 
tftlJL.ets from among the recommendations made by experts for auxllary rooms. 

There were no rooms for libraries, home economics, or manual training. Design 

No. 4-A expanded the width of th^ classroom of the 2-A design by four feet. 

Design No. 3-A added a three-room apartment for a teacher, but. 11? seems rarely 

to have be«n used, for no example of it was found in northeastern South 

Dekots dnrlng the fleldwork. These plans also provided for no other auxilary 
45 

rooms i 

These^ plans produced rather austere, nearly-square buildings under hipped, 
roofs. This general design, as previously noted, was widespread, so to trace 
the South Dekota designs to the influence of those of another state is specul- 
» stive in the absence of evidence from the Department of Public Instruction. 
^ Several of the Minnesota state-authorized plans developed in the early 1910s, 
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hew«v«r, fMtur* squarish, hippsd-roof buildings whoa* austsr.^y is broken - 

Mifily by • porcnon th« front. Minn«:.dtt Design No. 2, In particular, is 

I 

rsthsr siailsr in lloorplsn to South Dakota Oaslgns No. 1*A and No. 2<*A. This 
Biost popular Minnaaota daiigu providad for a fual room and a library in placa 
of tha indoor tollats of the South Dakota daaigna.^^ 

Whara aavaral Mlnnaatoa plana uaad porches on the front to diatract froa 
the atark linea» South Dakota Deaign No. 2«A uaad encloaed ataira that protruded 

from the center of the front for the same purpoae. South Dakota Design No» 1-A 

i 

had the entire vestibule, cloackrooft, and toilet aaction In a hipped^roof, 

« 

shedlike protuberance that waa .nearly aa long aa the width of the building 
but had a lower roof line than the claasroor. portion. In several inatancaa in 
South Dakota a belfry waa perched over the veatibule of a 2-A plan achool* 
houae or on the center front of the roof of either a 1--A or 2-A plan- school 
building* Thea:. ^elfTies varied little from those-p laced on *'box^ar" 
achoolhouaea. A small, gabled dormer sometimes substituted for a belfry on 
the roof of the main atructure. 

A bank of large windowa reaching from about 3^ or 4 feet from the floor 
nearly to the high ceiling dominated the back w«ll, which waa to the left of 
the pupila, in 1«A and 2*A schoolhousea. Almost one-half of the hipped* ^ 
roof, aquariah schools which were surveyed in the field work did not uae 
the '*atate atandard** plana. The moat frequent variation lu the exterior waa 
the uae of windowa on a aacon^ ^ida of the classroom section. 

About one*half of the hipped^roof , aquariah achoolhouaea that were obaerved 
in northeeatem South Dakota clearly were built according to one of the 
atata plana, with the 2*A model being by far the moat popular. Probably 
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th« ov«rwh«lning Mjority of th« on«-rooni ichoolhousci that w«r« built «ft«r 
1920 utilised th« itatt plant. Many of tha othar n«arly-tquara, hippad-roof 
rural achoolhouaaa wara built prior to that data. For axanqpla, Grant Diatrict 
#19t in Daual County ona iilla north and nJna milaa waat of Claar Laka, waa 
30 fact aquara with high windowa on thraa aidaa of tha claaaroom. AcrodaJ 
tha cantar ona-^third of tha front waa a hippad-roofad porch which lad to tha 
cantarad antranca. Thara wara two cloackrooma which aach opanad into tha. 
claaaroo«9 which faaturad an anHchroniatic moldad-tin cailing. 

Anothar 3aual County hlppad-roof achoolhousa waa Plaasant Vallay District 
4r91, built in 1917. Maaauring 26 faat by 30 faat, it iTaaturad a amall, 
aloping roof abova tha cantarad door and a balfry dacoratad with woodan bara, 
which had baan tumad on a la tha. It had windowa on both tha north and aaat 
aidaa of tha claaroom aa wall aa two cloackrooma and a baaamant. 

Soaia of tha hippad-roof achoolhouaaa built aftar 1920 wara mora alafjorata 
than tha atata-plan achoolhouaaa. Thay typically wara in largar diatricta ' 
that alao had activa community cluba that uaad tha achoolhouaa. Day Diatrict 
flflA, locatad four milaa aaat and ona-*half mi la south of Clark « waa built in 
1921. It a main atructura waa 32 faat by 36 faa^ to accomodata a room ona- 
third aa larga aa tha claaaroom to ita aida bahind a larga opaning that aarvad 
aa a proacanium arch. Two-thirda of tha floor oraa of the auxilary room waa 
fillad with a built-up platform. In addition » thia building faaturad a 
hlppad-roof aactlon about 24 faat wida and 10 faat daap at tha front that 
houaad tha vaatibula, cloakrooma, and chamical tollata. It was approachad 
by climbing a atoop which waa partially ahaltarad by a gablad roof. Land- 
aeapadt unlika virtually all South Dakota rural achool buildlnga, and con- 
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•tnictad of rod«<pink bricks, It was a much mors pleasant building thsn tht 
frsM ststs^lsn buildings. 

Anothsr mors slsborats schoolhouss, Latham Csntral, which ssrvsd an sntlrs 
township in wsstsm Faulk County, was built in 1933 to replacs a two-room > 
schoolhouss that had bumsd. Also about 32 fast by 36 fest plus a hipped^ 
roof, snclossd stairs at ths front on ths ordsr of of ths stats 2-A plsn, 
it had two closkrooms on ths sntrancs sids snd two othsr small rooms, which 
ars said to hava baan a taachsraga, an an adjacsnt sida. Tha taacharaga rooms 
which opanad onto tha classroo^^d did not Intsrconnact vary IJkaly wara 
maant to ba a library and homa aconomlcs room in ths plsns ths district 
utillzsd. This lata building did not provida indoor tollsts. Tha bassmsnt 
fsatursd a comunity room with a sapsrata axit and a sta^s and drsssing rooms 

\ 

^ \ bahlnd a proscsnium srch. A small room nsxt to ths main stairs to this basa-* 
* mant may liava ssrvsd as a concsssion stand as wsll as a kitchsn for hot school 
^' luAchss. Latham Cantral School, far from avan a hamlat, houssd a vary actlva 

community club. In contrast to its sxcsllant accomodations inside, its axtar- 
lor WBU as plain as s«ny stats 2-A school, whoss style it duplicated. 

Aftsr World War I brick began to ba ussd, although Infrequently, for the 
exteriors of rural schools. Drakola District /sr26 School, nine miles west and 
one^hsK mile south of Oldham In Kingsbury Coynty, was constructed In 1926 
with a rad^ink brick veneer. A state 2-A plaii schoolhouse, it had a modlfl- 
est ion of ths window pattern, with two of the seven windows on the left of 
the classroom moved to the back. A very plain, open belfry was placed on top 
k • of ths gabled, enclosed stsirway at the front of the building. 

Q Alto built of the same red-pink brick was Roosevelt District #14 School 
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in D«u«l County two mile* wast two mllos north of Toronto. This school- 
houss was built in 1930 tc rsplses a pradacassor that burnad. It utillxad 



tha st^a Daslfn No. 21-A for a two-room school with a full basamant. Its 



48 f^t by 30 faat dimansions undar a hlppad roof with tha hlppad-roof , anclosad 
stairway cantarad along tha longar slda mada tha building mora aasthaltlc In 
Its proportions than tha 1-A and 2-A buildings. 

A stata 2-A sehoolhousa constructad of yallowlah-tan tlla blocks was built 



prlvata dwalllng. , 

* 

NorthMst«rn South Dakota was not antlraly without ona-room school* faat^ 

urlng atyliah axtarlor archltactura. In what may hava boon tha only atta«pt 

to dapart trow both tha "box-car" atyla and tha hlppad-roof, squarish styla 

In this part of tha stata » tha Plalnviaw School In Abardaan Township of 

Brown County was daalgnad In tha Gaorglan styla aftar World War I. It was 

doalniJtad by a high-calling cantar sactlon which had a larga bank of windows 

on tha front with tha antranca markad by ^ pillar-supportad gabla at ona and 

of this sactlon. An octa,ional cupola, about! flva faat in dlamatar with a 

roof coning to a point, sat cantarad at<v tha roofrldga. At aach and th^ra 

wara nlna-foot» gablad axtansions with thalr roofllnaa lowarad about two faat. 

Tha ona to tha back of tha classroom had a floor ralsad two stapa. It could 

bs usad as a stags, but it ^Iso houssd tha manual training sactlon. Th« 

othar axtanslon, on tha othar slda of tha antranca hall from tha cliisaroom, 

houaod tha kltchan for pr^arlng hot lunchaa. in addition, tha building 

48 

waa providad with a full basamant. This building is now usad as a church. 
As tha twantlaa progrtssad, nam school construction bagan to dwindle In 




in Lincoln County, Just south of Sioux Falls. It has baan convortad into a 
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response to ssvsral forces. Mschanir^t ion of agriculture, which permitted 
l^f^J^ ferns, combined with low prices caused by surpluses to drive the less- 
efficient femers from the land. By the 1920s the rural birth rate dropped 
as large families no longer were popular. The number of pupils per district 
was declining so that a new building; a cost must have seemed extravagant for 
the number of pupils to be served. There were those who refused to build a 
new schcolhouse because they preferred to seek conaolidatlon, and they were 
joined by those who feared that consolidation would come to cause an Investment 

in a new one-room schoolhouse to be wasted. 4 

t 

Then came the "dirty thirties" with its droughts, grasshoppers, and de- 
pression-induced lower prices for farm commodities. Most rural districts in 
South Dakota could not pay their current expenses, lat alone consider bonding 
to build a new achoolhouse. The Works Progress Administration (WPA). a work- 
relief agency of the New Deal, began renovating schools and constructing new 
school buildings across the nation, including siuth Dakota. By 1935 the 
WPA built 43 new rural schools, mostly state l-A and 2-A buildings, with the 
districts contributing less than half of the cost. Many of these schools 
were in northeastern South Dakota. In Washabaugh County, west of the Missouri 
River, the WPA built log schoolhouses on an Indian reservation.^^ 

Consolidation was responsible for the construction of larger rural schools 

on the open prairies or in hamlets and villages, but it was not an extensive 

force until after 1950, General Beadle's 1883 law for township school districts 

was actually intended to act as an impediment on the creation on numerous, 

very small districts with low enrollments within two or three miles of each^ 
50 

other. This intent was only moderately realized as local people initially 
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wanted above all tha achoolhouaa to b« close at hand to reduce the walking 

distance of their children. Governor Arthur C. Mellette's urging in 1893 of 

larger districts in q>arsely>aettled areas with the children being transported 

SI 

to school was not scented. Just after the turn of the century In 1903 

pemisslve legislation was passed for township hlgh.schools, but little hap- 

p«ii«de In 1913 a consolldatad school law pa^aad, and ona yaar la tar Si^arin- 

tandant of Public Inatnictlon Lugg raportad that hla dapartnant had alraady 

approvad tha plana for twanty-thraa propoaad conaolldatad districts,'^ 

Tha authora of tha U.S. Buraau of £ducatlon*a survay of South Dakota 

adticatlon advocatad consolidation with govarnanca baing glvan ovar to county- 

wldo districts. Thay daclarad that anall districts w«ra unabla to ma«t 

nodarn coaaunity naads and that in South Dakota tha conmon school davotad 

itsalf to tha "tool" subjacts alnost wholly. Thay diacovarad poor attandance 

with larga numbers of pupils failing to conplata tha prascrlbod couraa of 

atudy. Thay aasartad that most schools wara unabla to provide the social 

aspecta required of modem education and that much of the irregular attendance 

53 

waa waated due to o lack of interest In the prescribed schoolwork. Their 

survey, based on 1916 data, found only thlrtytwo consolidated schools, all 

54 

but three based on villages. Their specific recommendations to Improve 

the situation called for state standards, state approval of plans, and state 

55 

aid as an incentive to consolidation. 

The 1919 achool law that aided approved ohe-»room schools also provided aid 
for three clasixes of consolidated schools. The "f irct clays'* consolidated 
school had to provide at least four teachers for twolve grades, include a 
MiniMun of eighteen square mllea, transport pupils living more than one and 
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/ on«-h«lf distant from the school buUdlng, «nd provlds thres acrts of 

N playground; a smtabla library and apparatus. Tha "sacond classs" consolidatad 

•chool naadad to hava only two taachfrs and two aeras of playground but othar- 

wlaa bad tha saaa raqulranants. A "stata clasa" consolidatad achool would 

hava thra^ taachars In tha high school and four in tha gradas. m 1020, 

raflactlng conaoildatlons alraady accooqiliahad. tha stata al^adona "atata 

C1...M school, savan "f Irst ^^aaa" and 23 "sacond claaa" conaoUdatad schools.'® 

With tha school-aid law in hand, tha Oapartmant of Public Inatructlon and 

tha county suparlntandaats organlxad a "Battar School Campaign" in tha fall 

of 1919. A craw of 48 spaakara. travailing In groups of two or thra». want 

fpo« rural achool to rural achool. Mklng two to thraa praaantatjona aach day 

iftd MpiikiAg to 2d0.000 paopla. A wava of succaaaful consolidation alaetlona 

folTwad. and tha nuabar of conaolldatad schools recalvlng stata aid jumpad 
57 

to 71 by 1923. South Dakota was still bahlnd savaral nalghborlng stataa; 
Mlnnaaota. 315 conaolldatad schools; Iowa, 320; Nabraaka. 108; Colorado. 146: • 
North Dakota. 518 (thara stata aid bagan In 1911).'® By 1929 South Dakota's 
tc'fll of consolidatad rural schools waa still only 99,' a figura that waa 
changed from tha mld-l920s.'® 

Moat of thasa consolidatad schools comblnad a village with a surrounding 
rural area, but a few ware built on tha open prairiea or In hamlets. Their 
number was alwaya quAte low, and few existed in northeastern South Dakota. 

C..a of tha earllast conswUdatad achoola was Logan School, which opened 
on the op#*! prairie in Logan Townahlp m Clark County in 1915. The township 
. district previously had three schoolhousea. and consolidation came as an alter- 
^ native to bullying a fourth schoolhouaa in the eastern part of the district. 
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Propon«nt« parsuiided th« district that consolidation «as aconomlc bacaus* the 
nuMbar of al««antary taachars would be reduced from four to two and high achool 
tuition in darek would be saved. These savings would tend to offset the cost 
i^fjthe new building and the coat of transportation of pupils which the consol- 
idation law required. As soon aa the decision to /onaolldate waa made in 
1914, one aehoolhouse waa aold to a neighborlng/flistrict , and the other two 
were aoved to the consolidated achool alte. aet together, and uaed until the 
new building waa coapleted a year later. 

logan Consolidated School originally waa a three-room, twelve-grade school. 
A Mitchell archtect deaigned the building, which was a frame rectangle in 
th« hlfh-c«lllng, hlppcd-^rMf »tyl0. It irais provided with • full basMmt 
«nd a bmltrtj ov«r the gabled/ •nclOi#d stairway on one cornar that waa tha 
principal antraaca. A fourth claaarooii waa addad to tha slda of thla antranca 
in 1923. (fciy a yaar latar, Intamal rasodalllng producr a fifth claaai-oon. 
Tha building had ataan haat, and gaa llghta wara addad wlthiri a yaar. By 1921 
a aaptic tank for Indoor toilata waa Inatallad, and watar waa providad by an 
artaalan wall. A Dalco light plant waa bought in 1925, and aiactrlc llghta 
wara Inatallad. Tha baaamant contained an auditorium with a small staga.^ 

Tha tranaportatlon raqulramant waa mat In tha aarly yaara by wagona which 
wara providad with box-llka ancloauraa to protect tha paaaangera from tha 
alenenta. Abouth 1930, a decade after some other consolld<»^.ed districts began 

using notorized buses, Logan Consolidated School adopted buses that used loc- 

* 81 
ally-buHt enclosures on truck chaaais. Motorized busea were being used 

by about half of the school districts providing transportation as early as 



1923."' 
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Th« larger consolidated achoola that w«ra built In vlllagaa usually iarc 

eonstruetad of tha dark rad-browii brick that aaana to hava baan da riguaur 

for town achools In tlia firat thraa dacadaa of thla cantury. Evan soma of 

tha SMllar consolidated schools that wara built In haalats wara built of thla 

dark brick. Elrod Conaolldatad School, a four-elaasroom school of this typa, 

was aituatad in tha hanlat of Elrod, which ii^aa alnca fadad away, in sastam 

Clark County. In 1923 it waa of faring a two-yaar high school coursa attindod 
03 

by t«n pupUi. Th* rtctangular, on««story bulldlnc fwturtd an mntry con- 
■tnactttd in th« form ot « gothlc arch with tha doublajdoors built to fit and 
a cranallatad rbofllna ovar tha antry* Tha full basanant contalnad two lar?^ 
rooaa, ona of which waa aqMlppad with a ataga bahind an arch, and tha othar 




Blaina Conaolldatad School, which at ill atanda two mllaa aouth and thraa 
and ona«half ailaa aait of Onida, waa built in 1920 in raapolhaa to tha 1919 
"Battar School Caapalgn/' It waa conatructad in tha naariy-^aquara, hlppad- 
roof aoda with diaaniloni of 44 faat by 50 faat. Tha uppar laval contalnad 
thraa claasroo«a and quartara for taachara. Much of tha bi^aaiiiant, which waa 
noatly abova tha groundlina, waa davotad to a gymnasium, A portabla ataga waa 
kept in tha baaanant and movad upatalra whan naadad to tha two claas/ooma in 
tha back that wara saparatad by a movabla partition. Tha original atucco 
axtarior waa latar covarad with^a aimulatad rad^brick aaphaltic ahaathing. 
tha nwmv linaa of tha building wara rallavad by a 12 faat by 12 faat antranca 
anct stairway which had a small room abova it.** 

Taacharagaa wara navar common in South Dakota. Nationally, In tha l9J0a 
axparts on i^}roving rural achool conditlona ccnaldarad providing a cottaga 
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**' qu«rt«r« built Into th« school buiidlng for the t«ach«r<ii> to b« an aid for 
\ attraetlnt and ratalnlng batter teachers for rural sehooia." The U.S. Bureau 
of education survey of 1918 recomended teacheragea as n maan^ of attracting 
/ better-ijuallfled teach^ra to rural achools and retaining them. The authors 
found that boarding conditions vera (deplorable for moat of the 90 percent of 
the rural teachera who lived In the district In rhick they taught during the 

the achool term. The well-to-do farmera would not have boardera, and the 

66 

poor farmera provided unfit condltlona. Th# 1919 school aid law provided 
for grants^ of SSOO to help in conatruotlon of teacher* a cottages with a mln- 
icua of three roc^e. In the flrat three yeara of that la* the state aided 
the construction of 43 such cottagts.**^ The Oepartnant of Public Instruction 
also provided a atandard plan for a two-bedroom taacher'a cottage with kitchen, 
living fining room, bath and porch. Th« movement to provide teaehersges 
seeaa quickly to have atalled, and some districts did not use theirs for very 
long. By 1929 teacharages were provided by only 22 tchoola.*' 

No aeparate teacher'a cottage built with state aid was encountered In the 
field atudiea. iSp auch buildings still exlat in northeastern South Dakota, 
they are rarely in aaaoclatlon with a atandlng schoolhouse. The Latham Central 
School and the Blaine Consolidated School, both described earlier, are the 
only two schools encountered In the fieldwork thst contslned rooms for teachr - 

t 

Within the achool building. The Logan Consolidated School provided a teach- 
i •rage beginning about 1916 before stste aid by moving two of the district's 
former one-room rchoolhouaea to the school alte and rebuilding them into 
, teeeh«rs^ quarters, which were shsred by the teschlng staff. From 1923-24 to 
^ 1933-34 and again m 1939-40 to 1941-42, the male high school teacher and prln- 
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clpal and his mlf both taught in th« school (throo dlffaront couplss) whllo 

occupylnt tho tMchorago. Tho principal, whathar hla wlfa Uught or not, 

70 

occuplad tha taaehtraga, and othor taaehara could board with thaa. Although 

i 

tha Logan achool building la gono, tha taaeharaga ranalna abundonad in dacrapld 
condition at tha alta. 

Tha worsanlag acononic conditions and changing daaographlca of tha twan- 
tiaa and thlrtlaa have pravloualy boon mantionnad In connactlon with tha da- 
dlaa of rural schoolhouso conatructlon aftar tha mld«1920a. Widaqiraad adop- 
tion of MtoriMd trsnaportatlon oi^rcama tha factor of dlatanca t^^aTlilgh 
^•i'** 1» **>ls tlow parlo" This now raallty aay also ba a factor la why 
conaolldatloa on a township loval and taacharagaa to houaa tha taaehara aaadi 
to hawa loat thalr appaal aa a aolutlon to tha problsMS of rural schools aa 
doplctad by tha axparta. Paradoxically, South Dakota 'a ayataa of ona-rooa 
aehoola throughout tha first half of tha twantlath cantury waa vary a^anslva 
in uparatlng cuats, which contlnuod to bo paid bacauaa tha conaolldatlon 
solution with Ita capital Invastnont appoerad avan mora axparialva. For dacadas 
South Dakota was unabla to rasolva this dilanina, and tha coRwon school ayatam 
waa not aupplantad until tha 1960* a avan though only a ralativaly-faw build- 
Inga wara raplacad aftar tha 19a0s. Only 499 achool bulldinga of all typas 
wars eonstructad fro« 1930 to 1981.''^ 

Although from tl«a to tlna frightfully larga nunbara of puplla might an- 
roll in a ona-rooa achool, aiq>«clally in tha pionaar ara , avan in tha aarly 
twmitlath cantury tha ptfl)ll-taachar ration waa rathar low in rural South 
Dakota aehoola. Tha raault waa, that avan though rural taaehara wara poorly 
paid IR South Dakota both abaolutaly and in cemparlaon w^lth othar atatas. 
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thm p«r-pupll cost was ovsr twice the national avtargs In 192o/^ As an 
altarnativo to consolidation, tha laglalatura rfegularlzad in law in 1921 tha 
option of a school district to pay tuition to neighboring dlstrlcta for Its 
students and to reimburse the parents for tran^iortatlon coats. This aolu- 
tlon becane Mre^md More popular as it aaved money for the district that 
closed Its Mhool and spread the coat of the neighboring school (a) over 
a larger nuaber of puplla. When a village waa near, often the p^p^la went to 
the village achool oh a tuition beala*^^ Already by 1934 tuition (Including 
hlgtlachool tuition) had becone 25 percent of the total expenaes of the comon 
achool dlatricta of South Dakota. 

The nuMber of cloaed rural schools grew steadily after 1920 , when already 
300 aucb achoola were not In uae. In 1930 the figure roae to 400 with further 
rlsos to 900 by 1940 and 1322 In 1949 (30 percent of the rural achools in the 
•tate). Since this figure represents coenon school districts still in exist- 
ence! it underatatea the decline m nuAbera: over 1700 rural school buildlnga 
were cloaed between 1930 and 1951, when there were atlll 3006 rural schools 
operating, in that year the number of pupils per operating rui^l school waa 
11.25, and the coat per pupil was $255.33 as opposed to $150.32 in the town 
and city achoola. The dllemna had not yet been solved. 

Oao late aolution which waa triad in aoiae districts in at least two coun- 
tiee, Hoftd end Faulk, waa to stop operating achools at several locations in 
the township co«aoa school district. In four townships in Hsnd County between 
1991 and 1959, all the one^roon achoola were cloaed, and two one-^rooe. school- 
housea were joined at the center of the township •'^'^ Not only waa tha number 
of teechers reduced, but in the result ing two-room school each teacher was 
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r«q)onslblc for a smaller nunb«r of gradei* Th« buildings wttrs physically 
Joln«d with '*box-car/* transit lonalt and hlppad*roof buildings Indlscrlmln-^ 
atsly brought togathar. In Park Township a stats 1*A hlppsd-roof building 
Is attached to a transitional gablsd schoolhouss* In Florsnca Township 
two **box^ar** schoolhousss with differing hslghts of roofllnss and gable * 
peaks were attached to make a T. These make-shlfti two^room schoolf eased 
to operate when the statewide forced consolidation finally came lata 
1960s. . ^ 

The names of the rural schools of South Dakota have several origins, f 
Any particular school was apt to have \%o names » the official district na«e 
and nialber and apther local**usage name. The latter name over time often ^ 
changed more than once. # 

Official names for n^ral schools In South Dakota have a bewildering lack 
of uniformity of pattern due to the coexistence of two types of local school 
organization since the 1880s. Some counties consisted entirely of single*^ 

schtfbl common school districts. In Brookings and Deuel Counties, for In-^ - 

1 

stance, the districts were numbered from 1 to n where n was the last dlstr^lct 
to be formed. There Is no geographic order to the district numbers, so « 
Brookings County District ffl bordered ^68, ^44, ^99, and the Brookings « 
(city) Independent Dlstrlct.^^ f 

Counties that followed the township school district plan used a variety 
of official naming patterns, only part of which are Illustrated here. Grant 
County called the schools by the township name and then numbered the schowls 
. within the township district 0\ to n where n Is the total number of school-* 
houses operated by the district. In Hand County the township district was 
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na«#d Bttmr thm civil township and numbered according to the federal land 
officers range end. township numbers. Bates 109-66 meant Dates Township school 
district which is land township 109 of rang# 66. 

/ In the pioneer era, if there were no other named feature of the landscape 
to five the school its name, it usually took the name of the family living 
nearest ,the school and/or the donor of the grounds for the schoolhouse. The 
name might remain unchanged over the generations as did the Domsch School t^in 
Betes Township of Hand County, which was named iifter the don«r of the school 
site» More often,, the name changed if the owner of the nearby property ? 
changed. The Kirlstad or Bjorklund School in Estelline Township of Hamlla - 
County is an example. ^ 

Oa rar# occaalon the school^ name goes beck to a prominent individual' * 
who was associated with the school in its early yeara-^ The Amsden School 
In Itedlson Township in Grant County was named for an early teacher who was 
county st4)erlntendent from 1884 to 1888 and later had an extensive career '3n 
the state legislature* ^ 

Sometimes the school took on the nam#» of the community, if the communirty 
became distinct enough to acquire a name. Morltz School m Deuel County was 
named after fin adjacent hamlet. In other cases a community n'^me developed* 
from a geographical feature and the school also received the name. The Ukm 
Alice School and neighborhood in Deuel County wore named for Lake Alice i«» 
the vicinity. In southern Kingsbury County, the Drakola SchdoTand community 
take their name from the Drakola Congregational Church, which ? named forr, 
the eerly minister George W. Drake. ^ 

Where there was only one school in a township, usually after consolidation. 
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til* sehoolhous* would carry th« township naaio: Blamo Consolldatod School 
ia Sull/ County, Logan ConaolMatod School in Clark County, and Uthaa 
School in P«ulk County woro such schools. 

t 

A now pnttorn of school nsiio sppssrod Ir tho 1920s as th« rosult of an 
f^rly Younc Cltlstns Uaguo projoet. It appoars that tho Intant was to build 
prido in tho school by having tha pupils salact a nama for thair achoo^. that 
would giva it mora Idantity than bolng callad aftar a nalghboring landownar 
did. Vioat of thaao namaa aomahow rafarrad to aonathing about tha aits or 
waa at la at upboat if not particularly alta-ralatad. Tha Shady Lawn Sch^l 
m Spirit Laka Townahip of Kingabury County apaciflcally waa raportad on a . 

**hiatoric alta forv** to hava racaivad ita nana aa a Young Citltan^ Laagua , 

t 

proj^ta Tha nmmm daacriboa tha arhool ground's abv idant tr^^mt which i?aro 

plantad at an aarly data. Othor nanaa of tha typ , aonatlmas apocifically 

originating in tho 1020a avan if tha aassory of tha Young Citisana Laagua 

projoct la loat» aro Willow Row School in Oaual County (a row of willow traas 

f 
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plantad at tha adga of t|ta achool ground), Plaaaant Vallay School alao Ih 

a^ 

Dau#l County (naorJi>y- laka, traaa, and hills) .Farvlaw School alao in Daual 

County (at tha top of a gradua^ x^isa that conmanda a view naerly thirty miles 

«• f 

to the east, it ia claimed). Some of the schools merely acquired pretty 

\ 

namaa: Sunny aide (Edmunds County) » Happy Hill (Xiagabury County), and 
Prairie Roao (Deuel County)* 

Not very common in rural districts was to name a school efter a famous 

stateaman, educator, or cultural figure, apattem that is found in cities- 

if 

in South Dakota. An exception is the Rooaevelt School In Deuel County, named 
for Preaident Theodore Rooravalt* This name may have tven a somewhat difler * 
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•nt outcoM of th« Younc Citizens Uague projcct.^^ 

In emelusion, northoaatcrn South Dakota rural achoola, by and large, 

n«vtr wn lavish or showed much attempt at archltactural decoration except 

* 

parhaps for a usually wthar plain balfry. Soma obsarvars might be tamptad 
to attrlbuta tha pattern to a tightness with the dollar wh^ch Is supposedly 

Characteristic of certain ethnic groups strongly represent^ ^.n the area. 

\ 

More likely as an es^lanatlon is the somewhat marginal natuiie of South Dakota's 

; ' ft 

agricultural aconoalc base aa It sits lass favored by nature and further from 
market a than the more prosperous agricultural states of Iowa and Illinois » 
for example* Historically, per capita income and wealth have been lower than 
even in moat surrounding states. The periods of genuine prosperity were too 
few and brief for elatx>rate school buildings to bloom on the rural South Dakota 
prairiee 
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N Th« country schoolhousc was often the only public building In Us dls« 
trlci. As a result* ths psopls of the district often used It for a meeting 
place for a wide variety of joint. activities. The kinds of activities and 
the frequency of comsunlty use tended to Increase when the school served a 
larger area and populace and whan the schoolhouse was In a rural community 
that was rather remote from any village or town. Purely commercial activities 
seem not to have been carried on at the schoolhouse » and only one report has 
been received of political meetings at rural schoolhouses,^ 

The use of the schoolhouse for other activities was sanctioned by 
General William Henry Harrison Ceadle during his tenure as territorial 
superintendent of public Instruction* In a pamphlei. he published In 1882 
to instruct school district boards in the management of schools and to pro«<- 
mote township districts and a SIO per acre minimum price for the school lands, 
he noted that **rellgiouSt social and even political associations may without 

offense be accomodated** In their desires to use the schoolhouse "if the 

2 

privilege be impartially granted.** In 1921 the Department of Public 

Instruction provided several standard schoolhouse designs to be on file 

in the offices of the county^ superintendents* Viost of the plans called for 

3 

full basements which would provide space foi^ a community room* 

Continuing traditions that were firmly established in the states to the 

eastt the^rural schools In Dakota Territory and later South Dakota themselves 

provided certain community activities t although the degree of Involvement . 

of the whole community varied from place to place. Unlvei^sal were the 

Christmas program and the end*ot-school picnic* 

In its less elaborate form, tl.e Christmas program was held primarily 
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for families of tha pi^sils on th0 ai'tarnoon of the last day of school before 

\^ 

Christmas. Uuch of the profnnirlui^ a rellfflous theme in keeping with the 

\ 

holiday. There were recitations ar.i^klts. For gaiety, some humorous skits 
usually were included— they often relate^d to school life. In more elaborate 
versions the Christmas program was held inVthe evening, and the entire com- 
munity was invited. Typically, gs in all other evening meetings, each faroi 
broi^ht a lantern to hang on the wall to help light the schoolroom7 There 
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would be Singing; one t««cher notef? that she sta^Ced operettas at the Christ- 
maa programs of one school she taught for three years.* A Christmas tree 
lighted with candles and decorated with ornaments, tinsel a nd^ popcorn strings 
was aometiaes provided, Senta Claus vary likely made an appearance to dia- 
tribute stockings tilled with goodies to the children. 

The end of the school year in the spring brought the school picnic. 
Parents and others in the community might attend. Again the pupils wer4» 
expected to perform with recitations and skits. It also often was the occas- 
ion for a group photograph at the schoolhouse. In some Instances the picnic 
itself would' be held in a neighborhood grove that had become a picnic ground. 

In aome school districts these entertainments were enjjiyed so much In 
'this era when Isolation meant there was little enjoyment to be had, except 
what the community organised for itself^ that additional programs were puv 
on at Halloween, Valentines Day, and even tothers Day. 

The basket social was a community activity that probably occurred at least 
occasionally In every rural school. The girls and young women would each .pre- 
pare a special meal for two in a box or basket. The men and lads would bid 
for the right to share a basket with her. U was especially fun to 
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forc« th«HMch«r*s "f«llow" to bid an outragMus prlc« for th« privilege of 
sharing h«r biiak#t. Prlc«a of S6 ^nd which r«pr«8«nt«d mor« than a day*s 
vagM, w«ra son^tlmes forcad out of tiia gallant young run who darad not losa 
tha bid. Entartainaant was part of the baskat social also. It might con- 
sist of local talant singing, or, in coooaunitias lass concamad with what 



wss approprista to do In a schoolhousa, it could ba n party or avan a danca. 

Tha baskat social and Its occasional variant, tha pia social, ralsad 
aonay for actlvltas that might not ba consldarad appropriata for tax monay, 
such as paying for tha Christmas stockings, or to sv4>plamant tha aqulpmant 
of tha school. A ball, playground aqulpmant, or library books might ba bought 
vlth tha procaads of a baskat social. 

A schoolhousa locatad naar tha cantar of a rural township usually bacama 
tha polling placa for all alactlons in addition to thosa concaming tha «chool« 
It maant a dajr off from school for tha childran ythtnm^mr an alaction was hald. 
BSaitf townships took ownarship of tha schoolhousa that had baan tha polling 



placa whan consolidation closad tha rural schools to contlnua thair usa for 
voting. A larga portion of tha schoolhousas thot ramaln in a ralatlvaly food 



common for Sunday school to ba hald In a rural fchoolhousa when there was no 
nearby church. In a community that was predominately natives-American stock, 



a nondenoml national church service might be held. Preachers would come out 

3 

of tha villages and hold Sunday afternoon services in rural schoolhousas. 
In a community with a strong representation of a particular ethnic group, 



condition are maintained for polling places. 



In tha pioneer er> ai;id even as late as World War I, many rural school- 
houses were also used for\ religious activities In South Dnkota. It was very 
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« congrtcatlon night b« organi««d and matt for decades in a achoolhouse. 
Tha Lona Traa Lutheran Church net thualy in the Farvlaw School in Deuel 
County on Sunday aftamoona with a miniatar comingr out from the village of 
Drandt. the Pleaaant Valley School, alao in Deuel County, aas the home of 
tha Uanenga Lutheran Church (Norwegian) for many years. Using a minister 
froa a nearby town, tha whola round of rellgloua activities are reported to 
have occurred there: baptisma, confirmations, weddings, and funerals, in 
addition to the weekly services. The congregation established a cemetery 
acroas tha aectlonllna road on what was hoped to be the site of an eventual 
church. Instead, advent of the automobile led these Lutherans to drive to 
town for church, it was about that time generally that cfurch services and 
Sunday achool generally ceaaed to be held in rural schools, although many 
congregations moved into their own churches in the countryside many years 
earlier. 

A vary large portion of those rural churches that did get established 
were the outgrowth of congregations that met in their early years in ^ school- 
houaa. The ^kola Congregational Church in southern Kingsbury County met 
about twenty years, m the Brown School. Later, when a new schoolhouse wa» 
built, it took the name or the church which had once used its predecessor. 
The sane sequences without the name borrowlnR occurred in German-Russian 
conaunltlea. The Betlfel Mennonlte Church of rural Marlon met in the West 
Venallllon #17 School from when it was built in 1883 until a church was 
constructed In 1892. It was not an isolated incident among the Mennonltes.^ 

Famer organizations are the next most common groups after church congrega- 
tions in rural comaunltlea. often they used a rural schoolhouse for their 
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mMtinss. The Cringe, the Farm Bureau, and the Farmers Union are all 
reported as holding meetings In various rural schoolhouses. When the 
Agricultural Extension Service began to encourage the formation of local 
extension clubs among farm women and 4-H clubs among rural youth as a means 
of spreading modem household management Ideas and agricultural practices , 
a number of these clubs adopted the local country schoolhouses as their 
meeting places. 

Community clubs made their appearance in some locales In the same World 
War I era that spawned th6 extension clubs and 4*H clubs. Where community 
clubs became finnly established, the school usually also was strong, particu- 
larly If the community club chose to use the schoolhouse for its meetings and 
socials. Certainly thi^endency was the case In the Latham School, which 
served an entire rural township in Faulk County. The design of the new 
building in the early 1030s to replace a burned predecessor shows a concern • 
to meet the needs of the community club as well as the school. The community 
room In the basenient was equipped with an arched stage, and the schoolhouse 
had a Delco generator to provide electric lighting for evening activities. 

The Day Betterment Club made the Day ffl6^ School east of Clark the site 
of Its monthly meetings for fifty years. Its needs were probably influential 
in the design o{ the brick schoolhouse that was built In the early 1920s with 
an arched stage to one side of the classroom and a large community room in 
the basement. The monthly meetings generally Included a meal, and frequently 
the school children were called upon to provide entertainment. 

Under the aegis of one organization or archer, other activities are 
reported as having happened in rural schools • To get through the winter 
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months, lyctums w«rt sometimes organized, debates were staged, spelling bees 
were put on, and singing schools were held.^ These events were generally we^-L^ 
attended. Some schoolhouses were used for wedding dances, and even plain 
rural hoe'-downs. 

A rather common activity for young people in a community was to put on 
a play. The taste may have developed out of the skits for school programs, 
and they were certainly enjoyed by folks who had no ^t^.cess to raorg sophisti- 
cated drama. Black-face farces had a particular appeal, and comic plays or 
melodramas were the usual fare. Sometimes, plays were used as a fundralslng 
activity for major purchases for the school, such a* case the play might 
be taken on the road, so to speak, to nearby communities. The people of 
a rural school district in Spirit Lake Township in northern Kingsbury County 
paid, for a new floor In the schoolhouse by this method in the early 19008 
with a black«>face play entitled Down In Dixie . 

At a minimum the rural school teacher had to prepare her pupils with 
recitations and skits for Christmas program and the program associated 
with the end of the school year. We have seen how additional programs were 
added in many schools for other holidays and for the entertal*;ement of com- 
munity clubs. VVhile there were old favorites for recitations, the audiences 
and the pupils both appreciated some novelty. Many publications were Issued 
to help the teacher to find new pieces, and skits. A major source of such ^ 
publications in South "^Dakota was the Hub City Supply Company, a firm 
operated by M. M. Guhin, who also edited and published The Rural Educator , 
a monthly magazine for rural schools in South Dakota, between. World Wars 1 
and IT. , From time to time it carried advertisements for upward of a dor.en 
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such booklets. 

in some rM^l comnunltlss the schoolhouse was the hub of social life. 
The variety of activities that it housed varied according to the size of 
the community it served, its remoteness from a village or town, the existence 
of a church, and the standards of the community as to what was acceptable 
social activity in a schoolhouse. Some communities would never permit the 
dances that othijr communities held In theJr schoolhouses* Undoubteaxy, the 
amount and variety of activities also depended upon the inclinations and 
organizing abilities of particular individuals, Sone communities never used 
their schoolhouses for much beyond school activities because a traditic i >f 
such activities did not ct>ve3op from the work of a few early organizers. 
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Pertaining to State Standard Rural Schools and State Consolidated 
SchCK' ^f South Dakota . Pierre, S.D.: The Department, 1023, pp. 32-34. 
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Argus Printers, 1976, p. 101. 
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This pap«r will •xamin*. In an incomplete way, several aspects of teach- 
inc in thm rurcil schools of South Dakota from pioneer times to about 1950. 
Topics to bs included are origin, age, sex, and experience of xne teachers 
in countJ^y schools, their education for teaching, their wages, their con- 
ditions of employment, and their methods of maintafning discipline* 

Throughout the twentieth century the elementary schools in city, 
village and country settings in the United States have been staffed prima r* 
ily with women teachers* It had not always been so; teaching, even at the 
primary level, had once been a chiefly male occupation. A transition took 
place during the nineteenth century, and this transition was well-advanced 
by the time Dakota Terri.tor^ was settled* 

Although it has been claimed that in the frontier period of the high- \ ^\ft\ 
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plains states up to 1890 the number of men and wbm^n teachers was about 

^even,^ the percentage of male te'schers in South Dakota was never that high. 

In 1880 men comprised 41 percent ef all teachers in South Dakota; by 1890 

2 

the male percentage dropped to 29. In Day County in the fall of 1886 there 

3 

were 19 male and 73 female teachers. The male percentage in the rural 

schools tended to drift lower to the end of our period in 1950. In 1907 

4 

only 641 (15 percent) of the 4348 rural school teachers were male. Because 

men teachers tended to be concentrated in the indenpendent school systems 

that off«red high school instruction, the percentage of men teachers in rural 

schools was certainly lower than the IS percent of all South Dakota teachers 

5 

that they conqsrlsed in 1916. The percentage of male teachers in rural 
schools probably did not vary greatly thereafter; in 1950 the 272 male teach- 
ere represented almost nine percent of the total of 3079 teachers in common 
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schools that fall. This ratio fits weU with the informntloh received about 
the ssx of the teachsrs during oral history interviews. 

There were not enough qualified teachers In the first years of settlement , 
although "enough educated people came vtTest for the purpose of homesteadlng 
to furnish a considerable number of teachers."^ Others with but slight edu-* 
cation themselves came from the east to the frontier and took teaching jobs^ 
to sv^port themselves. Eliza St. John, a southeastern Minnesota fai-mglrl, 
who took a teacher's, course in high school but did not graduate, at age 19 
came to Brookings County in 1883 and was certified to teach after passing an 



8 ^ 
examination by the county superintendent. $he generally fit the pattern 

referred to by j^other pioneer teacher, Neva Whaluy Harding, of a ^oman who 

g 

took a homestead claim while teaching and found h husband. St. John, with- 

out stating them directly In her memoir, clearly had both motives in mind 

when coming to Dakota Territory to teach. She referred to *'those famous 

Dakota bachelors we used to hear so much about*' in reference to a claim 

shanty occupied by a solitary male, and she attempted to homestead in a 

locale where other teachers were homesteadlng only to have thir bad luck to 

find her quarter section already occupied. By the end of I88S she married 

10 

and stopped teaching. 

As soon as the toims developed, they began supplying teachers for the 

rural schools. Neva Harding graduated from DeSmet*s two-year high school 

in 1889 at age IT and taught the next two years in rural schools in Kingsbury 
12 

County. Earlier in the decade Laura Ingalls at age 15 had gone out to 
teach In rural schools from the same DeSmet until she married, and she later 
told her experience in fictionalized form In These Happy Golden Years , 
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Hardins^ •sqplain^d h«r decision to become a teacher out of high school 
very natter-of^fectly by notinif that at that time the choice for a girl want- 
ing to support herself were few: clerking in a store, hiring out for house- 

14 ^ 
hold help, or teaching* Since the terms were short, St* John fell back 

on household work, and even field work, between terms. 

The local cbnmon school district board hired its teacher(s), but from 

the earliest days of Dakota Territory the teacher first had to be certified. 

The certification process was at first mainly in the hads of the county 

si4>erlntendent , who was required by law in 1863 "to examine all who applied 

for teaching cei*tlficates in jnoral character, learning and ability to teach*" 

The resulting certificate was good In th*t county of iscxie only. It was a 

printed form that read, '"This is to certify that Mary Doe has been e^camlned 

and found ccmpetent to give instruction in orthography, writing, arithmetic,^ 

English grammar and geography and having exhibited satis^'^ctory evidence of 

good moral character is aut.horized to teach these branches In any common ^ 

16 

school within this county/* 

Particularly in the early years of teacher shortages, the county super- 
intendent served as an employment agency by finding teachers for school dis- 
tricts that could not find teachers themselves* The need for teachers simply 
meant that the standard set for parsing the examination for certification 
was set as low as needed* The territorial legislature tried to improve this 
situation with a uniform teacher's examination law embodying a system of ' 
several grades of certificates in ^1879,^^ As a me^od of training both in 
subject matter and methodology, a system of county teachers* institutes 
was established early with the first one held at Elk Point in Union County 
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Jn 1867. H«ld annually, they typically lasted two weeks and were attended 
by ail who hoped to obtain certificates and find emplo^faent as teachers. 
Neva Harding attencled such an instltute^as a preliminary to passing the 
examination and receiving a .hlrd grade certificate at age 17.^^ Although 
she was a town girl^ frequently a bright student would finish the elementary 
rural school, go to the teachers institute, take the examination at .ts close, 
and teach pupils of the same grade he or she had just completed. The teach- 
ers Institute was very helpful to the county superintendent in his de f^cto 
role of enq;)loyment agency. 

In Day County the first teachers institute was held in the summer of 18B6 
with 40 enrollees. Standards began to r4se fal^rly shortly thereafter. The 
first refusal in Day c<.anty to grant a certificate after examination occurred 
in January 1886, and In April 1887 three out of l7 candidates were rejected. 21 
Still, when the need arose, on the assumption thrt a poor teacher was better 
than none at all, candidates would be granted probationary certificates good 
for brief periods until all vacancies were filled. ^.^ 

The state school law of 1891 replicated the practices of teacher certifi- 
cation as developed in the last decade of territorial government. The state 
Superintendent of public instruction was to prepare all questions for the 
examination of teachers by county superintendents. A county normal institute 
was to be I^cia each summer, and it was to last at least two weeks with public 
examination of teachers to be held at Its close. The county superintendent 
could grant two levels of teaching certificates. The second grade certificate 
was granted to a candidate who passed examination in orthography, reading, 
writing, geography, English grammar, physiology, hygiene and history of the 
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united StatM. It was good for one year and could not be renewed for more 
th^n four years. The candidate for a flrat grade certificate also had to 
pass examinations in civil governmant , didactics, elementary book-ke^injf 
and current events. The first grade certificate was granted for two years 
and could be renewed twice (or jaore on special permission of the county 
st^erintendent ). Candidateis had to be of good moral character and at least 
17 years of age. 

The state superintendent of public instruction could grant state certifi- 
cates good for teaching in any school of the state to those persons who 
passed an exanination in algebra, geometry, natural philosphy^ physiology 
and hygiene, drawing, civil government, didactics, general history, and 
American literature. The character of the paper submitted in the examination 
was to determine the candidate •s knowledge jf English grammar, orthography, 
and penmanship. The candidate had to possess three years of experience. 
Graduates of the state normal schools (which were post -eighth grade programs 
at that time) could receive the certificate without examination. The state 
certificates ran five years. No examination was required for renewal after 

the second state certificate. A life diploma could be granted to persons of 

A 23 
still higher qualifications. 

Before 1907 the third grade certificate, Issceci by the county superin- 
tendent, was revived. The only differenc^e between it and the second grade 
certificate was a lower score on the examination would qualify a candidate 
for it. Ir. the rural schools in 1906-1907 only five teachers had life 
diplomas, 303 had state certificates, 400 had the first grade county certifi- 
cate, 1969 had the second grade, and 15C0 had the third grade certificate. 
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Th« overwhelming majority of rural school teachers held certificates that 

24 

indicated minimal qualifications and very few years of experience. 

r 

Educational leaders In South Dakota expressed growing concern over the 
poor conditions of rural education » including the level of training and ex* ^ 
perlence of the teachers, during the Progressive Era. Superintendent of 
Public Instruction H. A. Ustrud headed the list of signers of a call by the 

Legislative Committtee of the South Dakota Educational Association for a 

< 25 

study comission as early as 1910. The legislature In 1917 authorized 

a state educational survey, which was done under the auspices of the U.S. 

26 

Bureau of Education* 

The authors of the resulting report stated their general conclusion 
about the competency of the teachers in a general outline of the educational 
system near the beginning of the report: ''Public education in the State ^ 

suffers • . • because the schools are manned largely by imma jure persons of 

» 

meager preparation and limited professional outlook.** 

In 1916» the year of the data of the survey » the same classes of certifi- 
cates were still being used as earlier » but the grading of tests and the 
issuing of the first , second, and third grade certificates had since been 
taken over by the Department of Public Instruction. The first and second 
grade certificates were open to persons who co?ppleted a certain amount of 
course work at a normal school as wall as to persons passing the examination t 
The third grade certificate » earned with lower scores on the same test as. 
for the second grade certificate, was obtainable only by examination and 
ran only one year. Upon examination it could be obtained once again but no 
more after that. In 1916 > 57 percent of rural teachers held the second grade 
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c«rtl£icat«, 25 percent had the first prrade certificate, 11 percent had the 
state certificate, and only one percent held the life diploma* Six percent 
taught that year with the thlra grade certificate. ^ Although still low, 
rural teacher qiaalifications had advanced considerably over those ot a decade 
earlier. 

After 1911 the first grade certificate could be obtained with four years 
in a nonaal school after the eighth s^rade or a single year normal course 
after graduating from a four-year high school. The second grade certificate 
could be obtained with a two year normal course after the eighth Trade. 
These increases in standards of professional training still presumed a sub** 
college level of endeavor for virtually, all the teaching certificates held 
by teachers in the country schools* 

In the years that followed, standards would rise to require teachers to 
be high school graduates as well as to have completed some level of work in 
a normal school or teachers college. The progress, however, was not as rapid 
as racommended by the survey authors, who called for the low«»st grade of . 

certificate after 1924 to require two years of normal school training above 

30 

high school graduation. For the more immediate future, they recomfflended 

establishing normal departments as fifth-year courses in up to 20 fully- 

31 

accredited high schools. The state in 1919 acted upon the latter recom- 
mendation by offering state aid to normal courses within the four-year term 



of high school to one high school in each county. Althou^^h 506 persons 
graduated from such courses In 1922, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
St. John in 1926 recoImnendv^J the abolition of the program or its elevation 



to a fifth year of high school. 
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In 1923 the normal schools were granted 
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p«r«i8»lon to transform theinMlves Into teachers colleces,*'^ and the teacher- 
training programs wara rapidly transformed Into post-high school courses. 
Still, In 1934, Suparintandent of Public Instruction I. D. '^eeks was unsuc- 
cessful that year In urging the discontinuance of grantlnj^ the second grade 
certificate by axarainatlon, the only still obtainable by that procedure. 

World War II, which c-eated high-paying job opportunities for women, 
brought teacher shortages. To staff the schools, educational qualifications 
for certification had to be lowered. The pre-war requirement that six 
sanastar hours of collage credit must be earned to renew certificates was 
removed, and retired teachers with lapsed certificates were urged back Into 
the schools. The practice of granting a second grade certificate to a high 
school graduate, who co«p?.eted a six-weeks summer course in teaching methods 
was instituted as an emergency measure. In 1941-42 the average training 
of rural school teachers in South Dakota exceeded one year of college. The 

average level of training dropped thereafter and remained below the pre-war 

36 

peak into the early 1950s. 

The U.S. Bureau of Education survey during World, War I noted that some 

i 

I 

teachers had practically no preparation at all. It found that In 1916 

58 percent of the rural teachers had completed a four-year high school course, 

and very few had attended college. 46 percent of the rural teachers had 

attended regular courses at normal schools or colleges of education, but 

54 percent had been certified by examination only. Of those receiving pro-- 

fasslonal training, one-fourth were trained In other states. 

Field studies and oral history Intervlew'i with persons who remember this 
period reflect those findings. The period was one of a shortage of highly- 
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qualified teachers in South Dakota; young people with education and training 
just as slight as those in the pioneer memoirs which were described above 



were entering rural schools at very young ages to teach. One. young girl with 
an eighth*grade education began teaching at age sixteen In 1905 near Hosmer 
in Edmunds County and taught two years before moving on to secretarial work. 
Another taught at age seventeen in McPherson County freshout of the eighth 
grade for one year and later went to normal school, when It was on the high 
school level, at the' later Northern State College. A young man graduated 
from high school in 1917 and taught in 1918-^1919 in a rural school in Hand 
County on the basis of examination. A young woman with a high school educa--* 
tlon in Minnesota and<a one*-year normal course from Hamline University in 
St. Paul came west to Meade County in Western South Dakota to teach initially 
because a teacher shortage meant higher salaries there. For the easti^m 
edge of the stiite in this period Minnesota supplied many young teacher'^. 
This tendency was particularly noted in Grant County. ^ 



All the persons interviewed on oral history tapes who entered teaching 



in the 19208 and 1930s were high school graduates. A 1921 high school grad* 
uate was on « of those whose final year of high school was the state-aided 
normal course in selected high schools as authorized by law in 1919. Six 
interviewees had a one-yea r, host -high school normal course in the teachers 
colleges, as they were thv^n known, before they started teaching. Two Inter- 
viewees took a two-year normal course in the teachers colleges for what they 
called a '*two-year** certificate. Those interviewees who stayed in teaching 
for very long added credits by correspondence, summer courses, and night 
school due to the state's certificate renewal requirements and/or to upgrade 
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to th« "two-ywr" «tate certificate. The educational attainments, and pre- 
sumbably the competency, of the rural school teaching corps was improvlner 
rapidly In the interwar period. <) 

The single Interviewee who began taaching In 1948, when the war-induced 
teacher shortage was not yet over, was a "six-weeks wonder": a high school 
graduate with a sunmer methods course. 

Even in the territorial period and the early years of statehood, the 

cyst em of certification had required that after a few years the teacher must 

show greater educational attainments, at least In the scope of the examination 

he or she must pass in order to obtain a higher grade certificate after 

eligibility to renew a lower grade of certificate r^n out. The lowest grades 

of certification could not be continually applied for after a few years 

experience. Before college credit became the chief form of showing additional 

educational attainment, the county normal institute with required attendance 

was used as one form of coui^inulng education. These county Institutes lasted 

38 

at least into the 1930s. 

Another form of continuing education that began In the territorial period 
was the Teachers* Reading Circle. Vot unique or original to South Dakota, It 
was organized in the state in 1886 under the aegis of the South Dakota Educa- 
tional Association, with General William Henry Harrison Beadle, former terri- 
torial superintendent of public instruction as it^ first president, although 
its inception goes back to 1881. Under a board which outlined a course of 
reading, county superintendents were made managers. The original course 
covered four years* work, but it was expanded to sixteen years by l^he twen- . 
tieth c^ptury*s beginning. Dy 1900 one-half of the teachers in the state 
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•nr^'^ad, with the largest number being the teachers of the country schools, 
the onen the Teachers* Reading Circle was intended to assist* 

The same two or three books were read by all the participants across the 
state In a particular year. Typically the titles were divided between sub- 
ject matter and books of pedagogy or school management. Participants could 
write examinations based on the year's work at the time^ examinations for 
certification were held. Success on the exams of four years entitled the 
teacher to a diploma' » Continued participation was encouraged by a system of 
seals for each additional four years until sixteen years of reading had been 
examined* 

After 1893 the the superlntencient of public Instruction was an honorary 
member of the the board of the Teachers* Reading Circle. In 1907 the legis- 
lature gave the Teachers* Reading Circle legal sanction, by making its local 
management and the conducting of its examinations part of the official duties 
of the county superintendents. Prior to that date the Department of Public 
Instruction had accepted the Teachers* Reading Circle diploma in lieu of 
the written examination in didactics when a teacher applied for a state 
certificate. In 1907 the policy was set to permit a teacher who was certified 
as having passed the current year*s Teachers* Reading Circle examination to 
be credited with up to 10 points in any subject and up to 50 points total on 
the examination for a certificate for which the taecher was a candidate. 

Current Teachers* Reading Circle work was to be considered also for reissuance 
39 

of certificates. 

The Teachers* Reading Circle was disbandtsd in 1927 as having outlived {ts 
usefulness in an era when summer and extension courses had become the preferred 
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mod* of continuing education. 

Th« trtnd of rural teachers* salaries did not follow the trends of educ- 
ational attainment even if the factors of inflation and deflation were to be 
factored out. More potent influences appear to have been the general state 
of South Dakota's economy and the balance of supply and demand. In pioneer 
days the salaries were low, but cash was generally scarce on the agricultural 
frontier* Thus, a shortage of teachers did not push salaries above their 
customary low level for rural elementary teachers in mere settled areas to 
the east. There was a sex differential. In 1883 the average wage for a female 

teacher In Dakota Territory was S30.70 per m^nth; the males averaged S39.70^^ 
^1 

per month* The average term of school was only three to four months in 
the 1880s ^ so the teacher's income was also highly irregular. 

Dy 1907 average salaries increased to $47.08 per mcr^th for men and to 
$42.45 for women as the differential closed somewhat* The average length of 

the rural suhool term was approaching seven months (132 days), so the teach-* 

t 

42 

er's income was somewhat more regular. The U.S. Bureau of Education survey 
found that almost one^^half of the teachers in 1915-1916 earned betwenn $400 
and WOO for the school term of about eight months Probably the vast majority 
of th nine percent who earned over $600 worked in town schools. The average 

r 

salary of S433.71 in South Dakota trailed average teacher salaries in all 

other middle western and western states. While Nebraska paid its teachers 

almost as poorly. North Dakota teachers averaged S574.76, Colorado teachers 

ovor $600, and Nevada teachers S782.86, nearly twice as much as a typical 

43 

South Dakota teacher. 

44 

With such low salaries, there were teacher shortages in 18 counties. 
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Th« survey bad* ^Iwn some woefully-undereducated teachers, and the interviews 
uncovered Individuals of that class from that period. Educational leaders 
in the state had long recognized that low wages a nd undere ducated teachers 
were linked problems that needed solution. Tn 1919 In addressing the South 
Dakota Educational Association, Superintendent of Public Instruction Fred L. 
Shaw blamed the ^ortage of teacbers upon low wages and noted that the low 
wages made it difficult for the teachers to Improve their educational attain- 
ments. Klarried persons, he asserted, could not support a household and fam- 
ily in the profession, and there was no permanency witii the single teachers. 
In words intended to shock, he continued: 

No man or woman with a family could possibly live and support 
it on the salary of on ordinary teacher. No man or woman with 
any degree of ability has to. The average rural teacher is 
nothing^ more than a high grade tramp, wandering around from 
I school to school, here today, gone tomorrow, with no permanent 

hone, no particular Interest in the commi^ity. If she falls 
in her work there is always some other country school board 
willing to eoqploy her.^^ 

On an annual basis, a teacher's salary in South Dakota in the World War I 

46 

era was equal to that commanded by a delivery boy in a city grocery. 

The Increased educational standards for certification that were set by 
the state in the 1920s were accompanied by moderately rising salaries. The 
eight -month school Sierra was now standard in rural schools, so part of the 
Increase merely reflected the longer term. Nevertheless, rural teachers' 

f 

salaries advanced on the average from S771.20 per year in 1920 to $905,50 
47 

in 1930. In the 1930s, che decade of hardship due to the Great Depression 
and the drought that will be ever remembered as the Dirty Thirties, teachers' 
salaries plunged. The average had fallen to S627.70 by 1933, and by mid- 
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d«cad« th* average salary was 48 percent lower than in 1930.''^ There was 

no shortage of teachers even at the low salary levels of the mld-1930s. 

Any incone became significant, and teaching jobs were sought after. In the 

field work and interviews, teachers were found whose salary pattern reflected 

W 

the trend of the average, women who were earning over $100 per month in rural 
schools in the late 1920s dropped as low as S45 and even S40 per month in 
Hand County m the depth of the Great Depression. They often received their 
pay in warrants which they had to hold or sell at a discount.. Helen A. Bride 
earned $120 per month in 1926 but was down to $40 per month in 1936. Exper- 
ience counted for little, and the number ot pupils in the school did not aake 

49 

a great difference. Supply and demand ruled as salary schedules to reflect 
•;qjerience and education were not adopted by common school boards. 

Salaries began to recover slowly even before World War n. That war in- 
duced both an exodus out of tenching into better-paying war industry jobs* 
and also a drastic drop in enrollments in teacher preparation programs. The 
teacher shortage brought the median salary for fully-quallf ied elementary, 
teachers up to $1000 by 1943-44, a figure on a par with the 19203' hl^.^° 

In 1919 Superintendent of Public Instruction Shaw called the average 
rural teacher a "high grade tramp" because of the rapid changing of rchools. 
The pioneer-era teachers who left memoirs in fictional or factual forms seem 
never to have taught two teimsi in the same school as well as to have retired 
from teaching after a brief career because of marriage. The U.S. Bureau 
of Education's survey founJ in 1916 that the average career of a rural school 
teacher in South Dakota lasted but 3.76 years. Yet over two-thirds of those 
teaching m 1916 were not teaching in their first school. Indeed, Just under 
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on«-half of the rur«l school teochers had never taupht more than one year in 




.the same school. Only about 20 percent stayed in the same school for three 



years or longer. 
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Although by 1916 the law required a teacher to be at least 18 years of 
age, the survey found two percent were 17 or. even younger. Nearly 30 percent 
more were under the age of twenty. Over 40 percent were from 20 years to 
25 years old. The one-fourth of the teachers who were over age 25 could be 
considered career teachers, but nearly one-half of those were under age 30. 

The pioneer-era pattern had not drastically changedL^^^*^ -survey examined 
the ^teachers* attituded toward their work as a career and found about one-half 
willing to say that they were only in teaching temporarily. Their reasons 
for planning to leave the profession were low salaries, bad housing conditions, 
working too hard, boredom with small schools, and an e^qsectation of marrying. 

While blunt, insulting, and intended to catch attention, Shaw's character- 
ization of the rural teaching staff on the whole does not seem wildly Inao- 
curate. it is not, however, the whole story. The schools were staffed * 
largely with women, but the standards of the tiroes were against married 
women working, except in dire circumstances. Thus, teaching was used by - 
intelligent young women as ^ means of self-support until marriage, much ae 
in the pioneer era. The decision to stop teaching with marriage was not 
Just a matter of custom: many school boards. Interviewees said, would not ^ 
consider a married teacher for fear of pregnancy during the term. Moreover, 
a married woman who might want to teach faced the active disapproval of those 
who would tell her that "a married woman had a husband to take care of her 
so she did not need to take the jobs away from single persons who need Jobs/' 
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That wa« th« r«c«ptlon Helen A. Bride received In the 1020s when she defied 

55 

the convention after narrying. 

Married teachers were rather uncommon In the country schools until after 
the onset of World War II. The former teachers consulted in the field 
studies who had lengthy carreers in rural schools in the twenties and thir- 
ties did not marry. Several who had taught a few years in that era before 
marrying and quitting, returned to teaching in the 1940s durjng the war- 
induced teacher shortage or at a later date. The lingering prejudice against 
married women in country schools was Jettisoned as the state called i^^on all 

married former teachers to return to the classroom — nomatter if their certifi- 
58 

cates were lapsed. The change was long-lasting; Helen A. Bride reported 

57 

that two-thlrds of the teachers in her county during the 1950s were married. 

The women who sat for oral history interviews invariably quit teaching 

when they married. The three who had continuous careers never married. The 

length of careers before marriage usiwlly was longer than the average found 

in the U.S. Bureau of Education's survey^ but the method of selection foH 

interviewing probably assured that tendency. Several returned to teaching 

in the 1940s or later, one being out only five years. ♦ 

Both the authors of the survey and Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Shaw found the frequent changing of schools undesirable. They thought holrs- 

ing conditions (boarding) were one reason and promoted teacherages^ special 

living quarters provided for teachers. They thought teacherages and better 

salaries would attract married teachers and also cause the teachers to stay 

58 

longer in the same school. The teocherag* -noveroent died in the bud in ♦ 
South EJakota, and the number of married teachers remained low, as previouely 
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Most of the teachem who were Interviewed changed schools frequently. 
Their e^qplanatlons of why reflect the natural results of the country school 
economic and social environment. The teacher had no ties of property or kin 
to keep her In the same school year after year, 6he would rarely move be* 
yond a twenty-mile radius of her previous position and usually much less 
than that. She moved for a better salary, for a better jullding, to get away 
from a board, family., or group of children that had been unfriendly, and to \ 
find a school more convenient to visit her family. Some disliked schools* 
with very low enrollments; others wished to avoid too full a load in a high- 
enrollment school. A few even develi^ed an opinion that it was best to 
switch after two or three years so both the teacher and the pupils faced j 
fresh relationships. 

in the 1940s and after, the automobile permitted the teacher not to live 
within the district or immediately adjacent. It permitted the mobility tJlat 
marriage might have restricted to continue. f 
There were exceptions to the general pattern of mobility, as even the' 

U.S. Bureau of Education's survey had uncovered. A small number (about 0.2 

59 

percent) of teachers stayed in the same country school for decades. These 
few were probably similar to Helen Bergh, who after two ye?"rs teaching in* 
nor-chem Broun County was able to get the teaching position in the country 
school which she nad attended, lived at home, never m;^rried, and stayed at 
Brookside School for 41 years until it closed by consolidation in 1970*^^* 
Uhsetisfactory living conditions as boarders have been cited as one ♦ 
problem driving teachers out of the profession before the automobile allowed 
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the tMCher to chose private quarters In town or to live with her husband or 

her family at some distance from her country school. They were a major cause 

of low morale according to the results of the U*S. Bureau of Education's 

World War I-era survey, as noted above. The lack of privacy, loneliness, 

poor quarters, and poor food all were irritants. All these problems were 

especially acute in the earliest years of settlement, when virtually every- 

61 

one was living in primitive, cranked quarters. Some young teachers found 
the experience very rewarding; Neva Harding boarded with a German family and 
learned German cuialne and langiaage. ^(^^^ 

Boarding consti^^ed the teacher to maintain a very high standard of 
moral behavior continuously, even if the residents of the district did not 
hold themselves to it. The teacher had to be an exemplar of virtuous living 
because she or he was shaping Impressionable children. The image must have 
stifled sore perfe^ly normal and harmless behavior and may have been at the 
root of some complaints about boarding conditions. The standard printed ton- 
tract form had no reference to behavior rules for the teacher, and school* 
boards rarely siipplied a written set of behavioral rules. Until eamint; ' 
certificates by passing normal courses in teachers colleges became the usual 
way of entjlplng the profession by the 1920s, the county superintendent who 
administered the teaching examinations was also to ascertain the moral 

character of the teacher candidates. They could withdraw the certificates 
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upon reports of improper behavior. 

Interviewees who were ar^ked about rules restricting their behavior as' 
teachers said that the rules were never set forth, but they Just knew they 
had to be very upright. Nonn indicated any problem with being able to court, 

5 



they / 
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but th#y probably w«re very decorous about it. 

Thus, the above evidence makes the following detailed and restrictive 
rules for teachers from Dakota Territory in 1872 very atypical in fact even 
If the behavid^l rules are merely more restrictive in practice than in spirit 
in comparison with the unspoken and unwritten standards which teachers long 
recognized as expected 

Instructions to Teachers 
Dakota Territory 
September, 1872 

1. Teachers will fill lamps, clean chimneys and trim wicks each day. 

2* Each teacher will bring a scuttle of coal and a bucket of water for 
the day's use. 

3. Hake your pens carefully. You may whittle nibs for the Individual 
tastes of children. 

4. Men teachers may take one evening each week for courting purposes^ 
or two evenings a week if they go to church regularly. 

5. After ten hours in school » the teacher should spend the remaining 
time reading the Bible or other good books. 

6. Women teachers who marry or engage in other unseemly conduct will 'be 
dismissed. 

7. Every teacher should lay aside from his pay a goodly sum for his 
declining years so that he will not become a burden on society* ^ 

8. Any teacher who smokes . uses liquor in any form, frequents a pool^ 

or public hall, or gets shaved in a barber shop will give good reason 
for suspecting his worth, intentions, integrity and honesty. ' 

9. The teacher who performs his labors faithfully and without fault * 
for five years will be given an increase of 25 cents a week In his 
pay prwldlng the board of education approves. ' 

While the teachers were expected to be exemplars of decorous behavior ^ th^y 

had to deal with young spirits who often were of no mind to behave mannerly 
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at school. Discipline, always ^ concern with chiZdren !n groups, was affected 
by the special circumstances of the Oine-room school. The teacher In the In- 
stance of problem behavior had no one for an immediate hackup. If a teacher 
failed to establish control, nearly complete breakdowns \n order couid and 
did occur. The Hoosier Schoolmaster is not much of an cxrrgerat ion of the 
situation in sore schools. 

The discipline problem may have been greatest in the first years of the 
frontier when life was very hard even for children, and they may have been 
more prone to seek fxrn through misbehavior'. The typical teacher was young, 
and manjref the pupils were overaged so that some pupils might be older than 
the tfacher. In this circumstance the teacher could not rely upon size and 

V 

the degree of respect for adults that was possessed by the usual elementary 

ft 

school Child. 

The experience!: of Eliza St. John Brophy may have been atypical in the 
severity of the discipline problem, but they are illustrative of what could 
happen in a frontier school. Her first school of 22 students was one-half 
Finnish and had students up to 16 years of age. The oldest native-American 
boy was bored and thought up pranks for all. She resorted to corporal 
punishment with a ruler and willow switches, but she had to be skillful ^ 
because the older boys were of a mind to fight beck. She ultimately expelled 
the oldest boy. She refused to return to that school another term when it 
wa« offered to her. In her second school she was asked to accept two large 
boys who had thrown a male teacher out the window in a neighboring district* 
When they commenced to chew tobacco and spit it, she Ignored them for three 
days, and they did not come back. In still another school a problem developed 
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with Immigrant children bringing binder twine to play cat*s cradle during 
school hours. So she gathered all the string and made a rope of it. She 

I 

then made a noose and hung it from the strongest peg on the wall* One of the 
older immigrant boys told the children In their language that she was going 
to hang them. She did not contradict him and by mean looks gained the i^per 
hand. 

Neva Hard-'ng, a half decade later, had few discipline problems. She 

recalled only a girl who tended to fall asleep and the perennial problem of 

too many wanting to go out of the schoolhouse to the privy. Naturally » her 
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rule of one at a time had its consequence of an accident. 

Moat of the teachers interviewed for oral history tapes did not have * 
many problems with discipline. They seemed able to establish control with 
falmeaa and a positive approach that may have depended upon their personal- 
ities. They claimed rsrely to have resorted to any form of corporal punish- 
ment. Oie reported using a dunce seat. One teacher in the depths of the* 
Great Depression reluctantly took a school that had driven out three teachers 
the year before. Before accepting the Job', she went to Inspect the school-* 
bouse and found it In shambles. The children had dug out a big hideout 
under the schoolhouse and had even dragged some of the school desks into it. 
She Insisted on things beli.^^ shipshape before she took the Job, and she began 
with firmness without corporal punishments. She got through the year with 
only one incident in which after a moment of confrontation she found that 
giving the boy some positive outlet won him to her side. The next year she 
took a different school, and that school again became a problem school. 

An elderly man» who was not recorded, was recruited fresh out of high 
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school m th« world War I period by the county superintendent to finish out 
a ter» in a problem school The superintendent wanted a male to handle a 
problem older boy. For a couple of weeks the neophyte, untrained teacher 
and the boy sized up each other* The significant Incident came on a spring 
day when it warmed up. The teacher proposed to take all the pupils to the 
farm a quarter mile away where they got the school'3 water at the noon hour. 
The problem boy refused to go along and when the teacher was gone, fired up 
the stove to the point that it was a threat to burn the schoolhouse down. 
The teacher had se«n the smoke and arrived at his punishment before returning. 
He held class outdoors but told the boy that he had to stay inside to work 
math problems. He gave the boy enough to take several hours. When the boy 
threw open the windows, the teacher told him to shut them as he did not went 
the boy exposed to a draught. After an hour the boy came to the door, soaking 
in perspiration » and told the teacher that he had won. The boy was no further 
problem and, i*i fact, become friendly. ^ 

Whatever response the teacher made to the need for discipline, she orr he 
usually could count on home backing. Several teachers said that awareness 
of this informal alliance of parents and teachers was a great help in keeping 
misbehavior in bounds. 

The teachers in South Dakota's rural schools up to 1950 usually were* \ 
young and female, single, poorly-isaid ^ often only slightly trained, and \ 
typf>caHy only stayed in teaching until marriage. The teachers with long \ 
careers in country schools never married. Clearly, teaching In country 
schools was regarded as a way for unmarried women to support themselves.. 
They were to be exemplars of model behavior, a requirement that was written 
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Into state law* The greatest change over time up to World War II was Increas 
Ing standarda of education for entry into teaching* The ability to establish 
control was absolutely crucial even if discipline did not seem to be a prob- 
lem to mny successful teachers. 
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This report will explore incompletely aspects of the rural school curricu- 
lum, teaching methodologies typical of the rural schools, the time spent in 
school, a comparison of the results of rural and town school elementary educa- 
tions, and the Young Citizens League as a mul t i -faceted aspect of rural educa- 
tion fn the state, ^ These topics are much too broad to receive the treatment 
which they deserve in the time and space available. The aspects of curriculum 
which relate clo<vely to the subject of assimilation of the children of the 
immigrants will be covered in the pape^' on that topic. 

When Dakota Territory was organized in l86l, the curriculum of the usual 

one-rooni school throughout the United Sates was much less deyjeloped than it 

would be by the mid-twentieth century. At that time it had advanced only 

moderately beyond the proverbial "three Rs"--reading, writing and arithmetic. 

In the earliest subscription schools of Dakota Territory the main subjects 

of Instruction were Indeed reading, writing, and basic arithmetic, or as it 

was colloquially called, ciphering. The very first session of the territorial 

legislature specified that spelling, reading, writing, English grammar, 

geography, and arithmetic we e required offerings of every school; the school 

2 

could instruct in such other subjects ^s were desired within the district. 
Spelling and grammar were really only logical extensions of the first two 
"Rs" and were not innovative at all. The territorial legislature expanded 
the required curriculum in ]893 to include United States history and in 1885 
added physiology, which was specifically to cover temperance and hynene.^ 

The first complete state school law in I891 indicated the basic curriculum 
only indirectly by specifying the subjects w^^'ch were listed In the earlier 
territorial legislation as the subjects of the ]o est level of the teacher 

86 
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certification examinations. In this state which entered the Union in 1889 
with a prohibition clause in its constitution the 1890 legislature was care- 
ful to specify that the textbooks on pb; biology must devote "at least one- 
fourth of their space to the consiH .ration of the nature and effects of 
alcoholic drinks and narcotics" and that the subject was to be taught "as 
thproughly as arithmetic cid geography."^ The first expansion .f the list 
of reiquired subjects since 1885 came in 1907 when the phrase "primarily 
language and English grammar" replaced English grammar in the list and 
history of South Dakota and civil government were added. ^ Two years later 
instruction in ''music by no*"e" was made a requirement for all schools, 
although no teacher could be denied a certificate on account of a lack of 
ability to^lnstruct in music or to sing. Normal schools, however, were 
ordered to make music a required course.^ The reading of music and music 
other than singing well-known songs, nevertheless, were often not taught 
from lack of teacher qualification. Music was still not in the certification 
standards as tate as the early 1920s. ^ 

Shortly after 1900 educational publications and meetings began to hum 
with suggestions for manual training. Reflecting John Dewey's principle of 
learning by doing, the idea was built upon by those anxious to improve the 
efficiency of arming and the Uving patterns of rural people with suggestions 
for agricultural st-Jdv and home economics in addition to woodworking, the 
most commch form of industrial arts. Recognition of the difficulties of a 
single teacher in ^ Doo»'iy --equipped, small, one-f'oom school being able to 
handle these new educational iemands was one reason improved school buildings 
and consolidation also were bting urged stridently by educational leaders of 
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the period. 

These new subjects did enter the curriculum of at least some one-room 
schools from the 1910s on, but in most instances work in these areas was not 
a major part of the work of the school. The law of 1919 that granted state 
aid to rural schools that met certain standards for buildings, equipment, 
and teacher preparation also specified instruction In home economics. The 
Department of Public Instruction interpreted the law to permit the serving 
of hot lunches to be sufficient to fill this part of the law. Its regulations 
for the state aid, however, did require the "state standard" school to follow 
the state course of study, including elementary agriculture and home economics. 9 
This incentive disappeared when this type of state aid was discontinued in 
the late 1920s. 

Oral history interviewees seldom commented on agriculture, home economics, 
or manual training being part of the curriculum. One interviewee dio pjl 1 
out photographs from the 1930s of sewing and woodworking projects her sliudents 
had done. That she*was indeed an exception is suggested by the account of 
William G. Dankey. The rural school in which he taught during the Great 
Depression had bought a wood-work inn bench and some tools several years 
earlier during the manual training push. Most of the teachers jere not pre- 
pared to use the bench, and it served as the table for the water cooler and 
kerosene stove in the entryway. Having had training in woodworking at Easie^n 
State College (now Dakota State College), ht introduced a very successful 
program for all age levels. His exhibit of the products at the county Young 
Citizens League day was regarded as extraordinary.^^ 

The state course of <:tudy seems to have become more significcirt f^' the 
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cdtent of the rura' school's curriculum by the 1920*s t an legislative 
mandating of the inclusion of certain subjects. The course of study did not 
sprinc up full-blown in the 1920s, and its early development undoubtedly was 
Imitative of the more mature states to the east as well as a recognition that 
very-slight (y-trained teachers needed a guiding framework. 

The first attempt to guide the teacher in content and methods of instruc- 
tlon within the required subjects was territorial prescription of textbooks. 
Frco) 1868 to 1877 the Superintendent of Public Instruction was empowered to 
designate the textbooks which the school districts were to prescribe for pur- 
chaise by the parents. Typically included were the McGuffey readers and spel- 
lers end the Ray arithmetics.^^ Intended perhaps to aid in assuring a sup- 
ply of textbcjks that would be marketed in the still sparsely-populated 
territory 6nd tc help the teachers by forcing the parents lo purchase up-to-date 
itanJard, and uniform texts, it also, by implication, directed the teacher to 
instruct accora'r.g to the contents of the designated textbooks. 

Superintendent of Tublic instruction E.W. Miller in 1874 issued the first 

outline of a course c* instruction. It was composed nine sections, which 

were grouped Into three grades: primary. Intermediate, and advanced. The 

firr^l two S€*.rIons consisted solely of reading, language, and numbers. Spel- 

Mntj wa^ added in section MJ, writing and geography in section V, and in a 

general way bo^^kkeep t'ng , h i story ,^V^the sci'^nce o^ common things," botany, 

zoology, r-fnqinq.^ and moral lessens in section !X, It filled Ik pages of 

his annua) r<^^port 'r, providing a bare ontHns of material to be covered and 

12 

so(^e in?.;rixt fons m ih^ method-^ of teacHfng the different courses. How 
widelv d i St r t'uted this ^^irst course cf instruct ior was in the years before 
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It was Superceded Is not known. 

The territorial board of education in 1888 provided another course of 
instruction without going into greater detail. It wrote two versions, one 
for graded town schools and one for one-room schools. The latter was divided 
into four divisions or ^'grades'' and is notable for Including literature, for 
the first time, in the final "grade." It was not developed sufficiently to 
provide much guidance and thus was not followed with much precision. 
Neva Whaley Harding, a new teacher in rural Kingsbury County in 1889, remem- 
bered in later years that this course of study, which organized the work by 
months, was introduced in Kingsbury County tbjt year with an air of being an 
mnovat ion» 

After the advent of statehood, the county superintendents in December of 
1890 appointed a corr^Utee of three to p^^epart* a course of study the next 
ycar.'-^ The resulting course of study was to be followed by the teachers 
according to the revised school law of 1893.^* A notable feature of this 
course of study and its 1895 revision by Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion Frank Crane was a system of examinations to be administered the last 
Friday of each month. Thsese standard tests were to be prepared under the 
supervision of the superintendent of public instruction, and the sealed pau* 
ket containing them was not co be opened by the teacher until the time of the 
examination. The graded examination papers were to be retained for the in- 
spection of the county superintendent when visiting the school. This 
course of study also called ^or a ses/enth-*gr ade examination prepared by the 
county superintendent. An average score on it of 85 percent would permit 
the pupil after another year's attendance to take an examination for the 

Sif 
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diploma, which was to be held by the county superintendent at the county seat. 

The actual course of study assumed a school year of seven nx)nth<i and div- 
ided each year's work in each subject into monthly segments to which the 
standard examinations were to be keyed. With only minor suggestions as to 
the methods of Instruction, the basic eight-year course filled 5^ pages of 
eight point type. Appended to it^ clearly as an optional addition to the 

curriculum, was a three-page outline of an eight-year course in ''form study 
19 

and drawing." This course of study was not created of whole cloth by the 

committee apolnted in 1890. They acknowledged consulting "various manuals 

20 

now in use in thestate, and in the states of Illinois and Iowa." 

A casual inspection of this course of study shows an extreme emphasis 
upon recitations, drilling, and memorization. This education in the Sasics 
was to be quite thorough. The next revision, carried out in 1901 by a com- 
mittee appointed by the South Dakota Educational Association, showed some 
advances in pedagogical theory even if the list of courses and years called 
"Outline of the Course" changed not at all. For example, phonics were used 
now, and in the seventh year, fourth month of the instruction in grammar, the 
pupils were given activities that apply some learning by doing. They were 
tnstruct'^d to write a short newspaper account of the Thanksgiving party, a 

thank^you latter, a paragraph about Christmas, and a page on "why I like 

2 1 22 
winter." The system of testing continued unchanged. 

Another revision of the course of study began in 1905 when Superintendent 

o^ Public Instruction G. W. Nash appointed a committee, which presented Its 

revision to the conference of county superintendents the next year for adoD- 

tion. !t abandoned subdividing the work by months, preferring to use sections 
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that represented a month's work, with nine months in a year now, rather than 
the former seven months. The pupil was expected to progress through the sec- 
tions of the various subjects which the same number simultaneously. Each pupiPs 
progress v/as to be noted in terms of sections completed, rather than grades 
completed* ^ A major purpose of this organization was to prevent schools with 
short school years from promoting pupils who had not completed the previous 
year's course of study. It was though that such practices led to failure 
on the examinations for the eichth-grade diploma. The structure of this 
course of study may have been Intended to persuade local school boards to 
lengthen the school term toward nine months. 

This course of study made little further progress in suggestions for ^ 
newer leaching methods. Memorization, drill, ana recitation clearly were 
the ma^or means of instruction. A new subject was introduced: agriculture. 
As with drawing In this and previous courses of instruction, a fully-graded 
outline was not provided; instead, only a few exercises that utilized obser- 
vation. A year's course in civil government and South Dakota history was 
Instituted for the eighth grade as a continuation of the geography sequence. 
The school law of 1907, as noted earlier, sanctioned this change by making 
civil government and South Dakota history required subjects. 

The next revision of the course of instruction to make major changes 
was issued in 1917. Under the direction of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
C. H. Lugg, the course of instruction was redesigned to reduce the number of 
different recitations a teacner had to hear during a week so that more time 
could be given to each, A process of "alternation ' borrowed from other states, 
was applied in which two grades were to be combined for certain subjects and 
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particular parts of the course of Instruction then needed to be taught only 

In alternate years. The principle was applied nx^st fully in the seventh and 

eighth grades with the alternation to be uniform throughout the state for 

27 

purposes of the county seventh- and eighth-grade examinations. 

A brief Inspection of this course of Instruction reveals that the sections 

system of 1906 was abandoned (earlier, in fact) for a variety of practices. 

In reading, a list of goals for the year with a few specific activities was 

presented; in history an outline of the material to be covered, divided into 

*' recommended minimum course** and "supplementary course,*' was made; and in 

28 

physiology and hygiene a monthly program was described. Several times 
teachers were urged to correlate the work of one subject with that of another. 
For example^ the teacher was urged to correlate art with "agriculture, liome 
art, arithmetic, language, history and other subject matter.'* The intro- 
duction to the language course in urging correlation predicted the adoption 

of the unit system in which similar subjects would be morged together for the 
29 

next revision. Instructions for teaching domestic science and gardening 

and music were added to all the subject' in the previously-described course 
30 

of Instruction. 

The course of instruction tended to grow longer in each revision because 
new subjects were being added, at least as options, and because more detail 
and suggestions for teaching were inserted. In the 1920s the Department of 
Public Instruction took over primary supervision of the revisions from com- 
mittees of the county superintendents. The new course of instruction that 

31 

was issued in 1922 was the product primarily of employees of th?t department. 
Abandoning the alternation of subjects of the previous course oT instruction. 
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it attempted ^Vital Ization*' of the curriculum by interweaving, correlating, 
and combining the subjects of instruction with the ordinary experiences of 
the child's daily life. Beyond being moderately longer, this course of in- 
struction was marked by a greater detail on civics and citizenshij^ and on 



course of study was reprinted with only minimal revision throughout the 1920s. 

Under E. C, Giffen, who became Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
1929, a massive revision effort began. Consultants were brought in and over - 
800 teachers were utilized in the committees that produced a fundamentally 
revised curriculum, which was based to a high extent upon progressive educa- 
tion ideas. It organized study Into units, stressed correlation of subject 
matter, and used problem and project methods. Memorization cle?r1y was finally 
to be replaced by learning by doing. With such prodigious efforts, the 
resulting course of Instruction, which was issued in parts and reached print 
in its entirety in 1933, was nearly six times longer than its 1922 immediate 
predecessor, l492 pages to 256 pages. ■'^ \ 



The new course of study grouped reading, literature, language and gram- 
mar, spell iTig and handwriting as language arts. History, geography, civics, 
ar.i .haracter education and citizenship were grouped as social studies. As 
an alternative to these traditional subject divisions, a *'fused social studies 
program** was laid out in great detail. It utilized the unit method rigorously 

and developed five great themes: interdependence, man^s increasing control 

35 

over nature, adaptation, population, and democracy. A third group of sub- 
jects was science and helath. These replaced the old physiology course with 
physical education and science. Before, the only science beyond human health 



agriculture and by specific recommendations for items to be memorized. This 
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offered in the curriculum had been some biology In the optional agriculture 
course. Now all the major sciences were covered in an elementary manner. 

Although elements of progressive educational methods had been creeping 
into the course of instruction for decades, this rigorous imposition of the 
methodology generally was too much tor the teachers of the rural schools to 
adopt successfully. The social studies units were totally unadaptable to 
testbook teaching, and the needed supplementary materials could not be bought 
with depression-era budgets. Therefore, a course of study handbook, which 
provided an outline and breakdown into daily teaching lessons of the course 
of study units, was issued in 1938. Cleata Thorpe regarded it to have been 
"a step backward from the progressively oriented, flexible, teacher* s-gulde 
type of study to the rigid, traditional type South Dakota teachers had been 
trained to use."^^ It certainly is ironic that the most carefully developed 
manual for teachers in the history of the state had to be made usable by 
a manual to it. 

Perhaps the 1933 course of study demanded too much of the teacher in the 
one-room school; nevertheless, interviewees and persons contacted during the 
field work showed examples of project work that had resulted from the unit 
method of instruction. Whether the projects always contributed to the funda- 
mental goals of the course of study plan or became a new form of "busy work* 
is not always clear. An outstanding effort of this type, crossing the lang- 
uage arts and so-ial studies parts of the curriculum, occurred in Latham 
School In Faulk County in the 1920s. In what was at the time a two-room 
school, the teacher of thp intermediate grades for three years had her 

pupils produce a monthly mimeographed community newspaper, the Latham Lagoon . 

/ ^ 

Several of the d*;velopments of the course of study in the years after 
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World War I reflected the recommendations of a survey of South Dakota public 
schools which was carried out in 1917-1918 by the U.S. Bureau of Education. 
It commended the alternation system of combining grades for certain subjects, 
which had been adopted in the 1917 course of study. It recommended the type 
of course of study that finally was produced in 1933: study to be grouped 
in broad topic areas; topics to be f undan:enta1 1 y important and large in detail 
with lists of aids, bibliographies, suggestions for collection of local mater- 
ials; and subject matter to be approached through problems or projects that 
would furnish proper motivation. 

These recommendations followed field observations which showed that the 
teachers themselves lacked time to formulate elaborate lessons plans and 
that even the best-prepared teachers usually followed textbooks as the line 
of least resistance. The sam^ survey was rather critical of the instructional 
methods of the one-room schools in South Dakota generally. In spite of the 
use of alternation, recitations lasted only ten minutes on an average. 
Requiring pupils to write a lesson was the easiest and most usual way of pro" 
viding ivork for the pupils with the result that what was assigned was con- 
sidered by the "urvey authors to have little educational value. Even though 
the greatest amount of time was spent on reading, most often what was accom- 

pi ished was ''word calling," rather than reading to learn, even in the upper 
39 

grades. 

These unflattering findings were in line with the concerns of many South 
Dakota educational leaders. There was one very worrisome statistic that 
suggested that whatever one thought about what constituted good schooling, 
it often was not happening in the country schools of South Dakota. Calling 
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It **almost a tragedy/* Superintendent of Public Instruction Fred L, Shaw 
In 1922 noted that kO percent of the pupils who took the examinations for 
elghth--grade diplomas failed,'*^ 

While he thought neglect of proper instruction at the intermediate level 
of the fifth and sixth grades was one cause of the failure rate, Shaw was 
hopeful that another problem — Insufficient time in school by the pupils — was 
now solved because eight months now constituted the minimum term, and there 
was now a strong compulsory attendaj^ce law. The compulsory attendance 
law of 1921 was the culmination of a long string of laws that lengthened the 
school term, broadened the ages of required attendance, and strengthened the 
enforcement mechanisms. 

Regardless of the quality of the teachers, teaching methods, and equipment, 
in the pioneer era a large percentage of the children of South Dakota could 
not have acquired much more than basic literacy and simple arithmetic skills 
because the total time they spent in school was very low by twentieth-century ' 
standards. Dakota Territory made school attendance compulsory for the first 
time in 1883 when the law required that all children between the ages of 10 
and I'f should attend at least 12 weeks annually, six of which were to be con- 
- secutlve. It had no provision for enforcement, and the township school board 
could excuse those children who lived more than two miles from a schoolhouse* 
Although younger children were admissable to schools, often attended, and 
were counted In the school -age population of ages 5 to 21 years, the 
necessity for many to walk considerable distances may have been the motive 
behind making attendance below age ten voluntary. Pre-mechanized agriculture 
was very labor Intensive, especially during the planting and harvest seasons. 
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Freedom to keep the^ children home to work on the farm was provided for in 

the six weeks consecutive attendance provision. This need for child labor 

In the desperate fight for economic survival in the pioneer period has been 

cited as the principal cause of a 65 percent average daily attendance of the 

enrolled pupils In 189^ In Day County. In 1883, the year of the first 

compulsory attendance law, the average length of the school term in Dakota 

Territory was a mere 93 days. 

The state school law of 1891 lowered the age of required attendance to 

8 years but did not Increase the required minimum period of attendance from 

12 weeks. The parent v^as subject to fine for failure to comply. After the 

twentieth century opened, the consecutive-weeks requirement was raised to 

eight in 1901 and to twel ve In 1907> 9t which time the total minimum attendance 

was set at sixteen weeks. By this time the county superintendent was in 

charge of enforcing the truancy law. In 1915 the legislature raised the age 

of required attendance to age I6 and further required attendance for the 

whole term until the sixth grade was completed. Thereafter, In recognition 

of the need for labor on the farm, attendance needed to be only for sixteen 

consecutive weeks per year until the eighth grade was completed or age 16 
^7 

^as reached. 

The U.S. Bureau of Education survey found that in 1915-16 the average 
length of the rural school term was almost eight months, although about 
30 percent of the rural schools ran for only seven months or less. Their 
dally attendance rate was on the order%f 70 to 75 percent of enrollment, 
which was low In national comparisons. Under these conditions of somewhat 
short terms and high absenteeism, by age ten one-half of the rural pupils 
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were at least a grade behind the normal age progression. By age 13, the 
normal age for entering the eighth grade, under 30 percent were enrolled i; 
the eighth grade, although perhaps ten percent had passed beyond it before 
reaching that age. The data that the survey used show no evidence for some 
pupils en*-ering school later than age six. Nearly 15 percent of the rural 
school enroolment were age l4 or older at the beginning of the term, although 
only two to three percent were over the age of required attendance, sixteen. 
The expert authors were certain that poor teaching in overly small classes 
was the basis for a lack of interest in school among the rural pupils and 
hence the high absenteeism accompanied by lagging In progression through the 
grades. 

In 1921 two acts of the legislature put a considerably higher legal mln*- 
imum time In school into effect, leading to Superintendent of public Instruc- 
tion Shawns optimism about solving the kO percent failure rate on the exam- 
inations for eighth-grade d^plomas. The minimum length of the school term 
was increased to eight months. The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
was given the ultimate power to enforce the penalties for truancy, and the 
elected county superintendents were now under penalty of misdemeanor convic- 
tion for falling to perfor their truancy officer duties. And children from 
age 8 to their ^7th birthday who were not enrolled in an approved private 
school or who had not graduated from the eighth grade were required to attend 
the entire term. A concession was made yet for farm children to stay at home 

to work for ^ period not to exceed forty school days from April i to Novem- 

K 1 50 
ber 1 . 

That the county super Intendets may have needed the criminal penalty threat 
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to force them to be more vigorous in truancy af forts was evident from their 
own confessions to the U.S. Bureau of Education survey In 1318. Nearly one- 
half of the county superintendents admitted that the truancy law was not en- 
forced well In their counties. Being elected for two-year terms, they found 



under the 1921 law, 99 cases were taken to court. The next year the number 

CO 

of cases dropped to 47, and thereafter the legal system seldom was needed. 

Through the 1920s and after, then, ;he rural -school pupil generally had 

to attend the entire length of a term of at least eight months until he or 

she completed the eighth grade or reached age 17. Many rural schools held 

nine-month terms, anJ those seeking to qualify for state aid as **state stand- 
s'? 

ard" schools during the 1920s had to provide nine months of instruction. 

The preparation of the teachers was now considerably Improved generally, and 

they were by the 1930s aided by a very de^^iled course of instruction. Yet 

the charge was often debated that one-room schools provided inferior education. 

William V. Hass In a master's thesis attemped to test the truth of that 

contention in 19^8. The only major study he discovered on the topic had been 

done In Hew York in 1922, the year when Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Shaw was bemoaning the kO percent failure^ rate on the examination for the 

eighth-grade diploma. The New York study found the eighth-grade rural pupils 

Sk J 

to be a year or more behind their city-school counterparts. Kass's tttfrough 
study of a sample of slightly r 200 freshman and sophomore high school 
students, who came almost equally from town elementary schools and rural one- 
room schools, found the students from each group evenly matched on age and 
mental abilities. Both groups scored very close to national norms on the 



It a delicate matter to go against community sentiment. 
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In the first year 
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various achievement batteries. More often than not the rural students trailed 

the town students, but by a statistically insignificant amount. The teachers 

Were asked to rate the students a series of personality characteristics. 

In this sphere the rural students were rated slightly better than the town 

55 

students except on leadership. 

Mass's study supports the notion that whatever inferiority rural schools 

may have had prior to the early 1920s had been largely overcome a quarter 

century later insofar as test results were indicative. The significance of 

his research is vitiated, however, by the fact that the high schools he used 

were themselves in small communities. All tut one were fed by town elementary 

56 

schools that had at least tow grades to a classroom. The town students had 
attended schools as, close to the one-room schools in size as could be found 
outside the countryside. 

Broadly speaking, the one-room school concentrated on cognitive goals* 
The instruction in physiology and hygiene, particularly the emphasis upon 
the effects of alcoholic beverages, did have affective goals as .well. The ^ 
c^ief affective goals, however, were in the overlapping areas of moral in- 
struction, character education and citizenship education. While part of the 
concern for the last was due to an attempt after World War I to use the schools 
as instruments for the assimilation of the immigrant ethnic groups, there was 
concern in this sphere from the be<j inning of Dakota Territory. 

The first territorial governor. Dr. William Jayne, in his address tw the 
opening of the first legislative assembly noted the need to establish laws 
for schools who purpose would be '*the proper moral and intellectual train- 
ing of the youth of our land.**^^ The legislature, however, seemingly passed 
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no* law directly requiring moral instruction throughout the remainder of the 
nineteenth century. Some teachers at lease attempted to instill moral stand- 
ards by one method or another. Neva Harding ?n I89O found herself teaching 
In a district where animosity existed in the community, which was divided 
over an event of the previous year. The teacher had each morning read a 
chapter from a Protestant version of the Bible. A Catholic family objected, 

and finally one morning an older son came to the school and gave the male 

58 

teacher a thrashing. 

Nationally a concern for moral training through the public schools was 
a major issue for educators In the Progessive Era.^^ That concern was ex- 
pressed in South Dakota by insertion of a requirement for ethical instruction 
in the revised school law of 1907: ^ ^ 

Moral Instruction intended to Impress upon the minds of 
Dupils the importance of truthfulness, temperance, purity, 
public spirit, patriotism and respect for honest labor, obed- 
ience to parents and due deference for old age, shall be 
given by every teacher in the public service o^ the state. 

The 1914 edition of the course of study shows that ethics was not to be 

treated as a truly separate subject. The instruction was to be taken up 

in opening exercises and correleated with reading and laguage. The content 

of the instruction included deportment, character values, and patriotism 

as well as larger concepts of ethical behavior, and it was to be taught 

through fables, moral stories, inspiring biographical examples. Biblical 

stories, and even Biblical passages. 

The 1917 revision of the course of study omitted any reference in any 

form to moral instruction or character education, although the 1907 pro- 

vlsons for ethical instruction remained a part of the law. The 1922 re- 

\ 
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vision of the course of study embedded it under civics as a "Citizenship 
Course for Schools," which again did not involve separate recitations and 
which now stressed department, character education, and patriotism with very 
little religious context beyond the Ten Commandments and religious toleration. 

This pattern was the trend of the future, but the legislature responded 
to sentiment in the state against specil ical ly-Chri stian morality disappear- 
ing from the subject matter of the schools. The 1924 session of the legis- 
lature amended the compulsory attendance law to permit pupils to be excused 
one hour per week for organfzed religious instruction. In addition, by 
concurrent resolution, the legislature that same year urged moral instruction 
In the schools and the reading of the Bible without sectarian comment. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction Shaw In 1924 noted that the provision 
for excusing for religious instruction was little used.^^ 

BIble-readIng may also have not been commonplace, even without sectarian 
comment, but It did spark a suit In 1925 for the same reason that Neva Harding 
predecessor had been beaten by a Catholic in 1890: Catholics objected to the 
King James translation.^^ The Supreme Court nf South Dakota, In deciding the 
case In 1929, could very well have forbade the reading of the Bible in the 
schools, but \t confined itself to the remedy sought by the plaintiff. It 
ordered readmlsslon of the Catholic students who had absented themselves from 
the readings of the King James translation and ordered them to be allowed to 
continue to absent themselves from the readings. 

In the 1920s In South Dakota the wave of the future turned out to be 
character education without reference to religious valures directly. It was 
a mixture of department, patriotism, and citizen training, much of which was 
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organized fn the form of the Young Citizens League. It first appeared in the 

1922 revision of the course of study In the civics section. It was introduced 

In the part on children's organizations alongside the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 

Campfire Girls and »*Boys' and Girls' Clubs" (A-H Clubs), similar attempts to 

provide character education (n a secular context. The teacher was expected 

already to be familiar with the Young Citizens League concept, and its organ- 

ization in the school was suggested. 

Michael M. Guhin Is remembered as the founder of the Young Citizens League, 

but the core of the concept was adopted by him from a Minnesota Department of 

Public Instruction bul let in by Anna Williams, entitled "The Little Citizens 
69 

League." The concept as adopted by Guhin combined elements of training in 
civics by pupil self-governance as advocated by educational reformers, and 
concerns for character development and civic Improvement which were typical 
of the Progressive Era. These concepts had eastern urban origins,'''^ but 
their greatest flowering was in South Dakota's and North Dakota's one-room 
country schools. 

Guhin introduced the Young Citizens League into one rural school in 1912 
while county superintendent of Brown County. In its original form it per- 
mitted children to hold meetings to discuss what they could do as projects to 
Improve some aspect of the school facility. Growth was slow, but his enthous- 
iasm and successful early Young Citizens Leagues led to its wide adoption 
during his tenure as Brown County Superintendent of schools.^' Guhin was 
asked by Superintendent of Public Instruction Shaw in 1920 to be Director 
of Americanization In the Department of Public Instruction. One year later 
in reorganization he headed the Division of Rural and Civic Education and 
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. had free hand to promote the Young Citizens League throughout the state's 



rural schools. Guhin was placed In charge of the 1922 revision of the 
course of study and wab specifically the principal author of the civics sec- 
tion. In^it, organization of a "Little Citizens League" or "Young Citizens 
League" was urged as significant to the civics program, T*^^ details of 

organizing were not given, but reference was made to Johnson and Ransom"s 

73 

Community Civics , for more complete information. 

Organization of Young Citizens Leagues beg^n to develop more rapidly 
after this sanction in the course of study. By 1925 it was organized beyond 
the local level when the county superintendents in their annual summer meet- 
ing voted to make it a state organization with the superintendent of public 
Instruction as its ex officio state chairman. The county superintendents / 
were to supervise on the county level. Credit for the idea is uncertain: 
E. C. Gtffen, appointed rural school supervisor in the Department of Public 
Instruction in 1925 and soon the first executive secretary of the YCL> claimed 
credit later, but others said Guhin recommended it.^^ In addition to the 
backing of the county superintendents, by 1925 Young Citizens Leagues were 
also encouraged by the Department of Public instruction through an allowance 

of ^0 points for an active YCL In tallying up the eligibility of a rural 

76 

school for state aid as a "state Standard School." 

The constitution and bylaws for local YCLs that were Issued In 1925 show 
an emphasis upon learnlng^par 1 iamentary procedure and committee work by act- 
ually doing theffi. A YCL was to be a full-blown voluntary association that 
ran business meetings and collected membership dues. The teacher was to be 
only an adviser. There were to be five standing committees: executive, 
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health and sanitation, pKysical training, patriotism, cleanliness and order, 
and courtesy. A pledge was to be taken by the members: 

I Ijereby pledge my active devotion to my country by a stu9y ^ 
Its Ideals, and by a constant interest in the general welfare 
of my state and nation. I shall strive to do something each day 
to improve the standards of my school and community, and thereby 
endeavor to promote better citizenship. 

In addition, the YCL adopted as its motto: "Help Uncle Sam, one another, our 

school and our community. 

There was c great similarity between this constitution and bylaws and 

78 

those listed by Johnson and Ransom in their 1922 textbook. The last two 

committees were new, the terms of the officers were now limited to one month 

for rotational purposes, and the cofpmittee memberships generally were to be 

79 

changed weekly to keep up the I interest. 

Growth and development of the program of the YCL were very rapid throjgho 

the reminder of the 1920s. Ih the 1925-26 school year there were 1561 

chapters with a membership of 30,000; in 1926-27 the 3^15 chapters included 

60,092 members; In 1927-28 the executive secretary, E. C. Giffen, expected 

kOOO chapters and 75,000 members. In 1926 two counties held conventions; 

In 1927 51 counties did so; by 1928 only seven of the 64 counties did not 

have YCL conventions. In 1927 the first annual, two-day state YCL convention 

was held in the capi*o1 in Pierre with the governor holding a reception for 

80 

the pup 1 1 -delegates. By 1930, with some chapters organized in the class- 
rooms of village and town schools, the number of chapters was about 5000, 

81 

and few of the kSOO rural schools were without a YCL. 

Enthouslasm for YCL rose to such a pitch that Governor J, W. Bulow asked 
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the special June, 1927, session of the legislature to appropriate $10,000 
for the biennlum for the work of the YCL. This appropriation was passed in a 
session called particularly to pare ciown appropriations, including school ap- 
propriations, and may have been the first instance of an appropriation by 

any state specifically for character education. E. C. G^ffen was made full- 

82 

time secretary with his salary paid out of that appropriation. YCL thus 
became an official part of the Department of Public Instruction, and appro- 
priations for Its administration continued into the late 1960s, although 
83 

at reduced levels. 

ThiJ period also say a *'Young Citizen League March Song" adopted and a 
magazine. The Young Citize n, started. The song, adopted in 1927, was to be- 
come part of the heritage of the rural -school pupils of South Dakota for the 
next forty years. 

YOUNG CITfZENS LEAGUE MARCH SONG 

0 up from every valley 

And down from every crest. 
We come, thy loyal children. 

By all thy favors blest. 
To pledge our firm allegiance, 

America, to thee — 
Thy guardians of tomorrow. 

By mountain, plain, and sea. \ 

CHORUS 

We march and we sing; our voices ring; 

Young Citizens are we; 
Leagued In a host whose watchwords are 

Yout h , Cou rage , Loya 1 ty . 
Hailing our nation's banner, 

Afloat in the sunlit sky. 
Which through hopes and fears, through future years, 

We will hold evernwre on high. 

In all the winds of Heaven 
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There breathes a patriot's creed-- 
Clean hearts and minds and bodies 

Serve best our country's need — 
That creed we hold ^ America, 

Enshrined In heart and soul; 
A deeper sense of duty 

And better lives our goal. 

The Young Citizen , for local clubs of the YCL, began publication in 
September, 1929, in the Department of Public Instruction and shortly had 
a circulation of 4000. It published reports from members, state current- 
event items, and solicited contributions from prominent citizens and state 
85 

officials. It continued regular publication into the mid-4960s, although 

in: 19^3 editorial control went to the national headquarters in Valley City, 

86 

Morth Dakota, after a national organization was created for the YCL. 

From the beginning of state organization, a statewide project was promul- 
gated each year. Its selection was a major part of the business meeting of 
the sta""** convention in the house chambers of the state capitol. The first 
foui' projects, starting with 1926-27, were recataloging, reconditioning^ and 
building up school libraries, beautifying school grounds; music appreciation 
and the purchase of musical instruments; and art appreciation and the adding 
of good pictures to classrooms. The old major projects remained as minor 
local projects in future years. Various local projects such as erecting 
flagpoles also were undertaken. Various fund-raiding projects were conducted 

locally to pay the costs of the projects. In 1926-27 the local YCLs raised 
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^83, '♦08. 37 for their projects. 

The 1932 edition of the course of study devoted twenty-six pages to the 
Young Citizens League, Guhin was part of the conmittee for the character 
education segment, and his particular convictions about the purposes of YCL 
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were reflected in the explanatory material, some of which essentially para- 
phrased his own Better Rural School Bulletin issue for September, 1929, 
which he entitled '*Young Citizens League Edition.*' The constitution and 
bylaws were ''reprinted in this course of study. By then they included pro- 
visions for the county and state conventions and the state governance. An 
alternate pattern of state-level governance was given, perhaps reflecting 
the situation in North Dakota, which probably had not/included YCL in the 

state's department of education. Finally, the duties of the committees were 

88 

now spelled out in detdil. 

A very adulatory article on the YCL appeared during 19^0 in the Saturday 

Evening Post , in which the author descibed his experience in visiting a 

Black H5lls one-room school. His impressions were dominated by the activities 

of YCL committee members carrying on most of the janitorial tasks, supervising 

89 

the playground, and preparing the hot noon meal. Because these activities 
were daily and were rotated among the pupils weekly, they sometimes tend to 
dominate in the memories of some oral history interviewees. They recall it 
as a way of easing the teacher's task in getting pupil help in the management 
of the school . 

YCL, however, almost always was much more than that. It bacame the organ- 
izational framework for many activities that were engaged in by rural schools 
one way^or another elsewhere. Partly due to the coincidence that the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture wanted to use the rural schools in a campaign to 
publicize the role of the common barberry in the spread of black stem rust, 
a disease of small grains, the YCL in 1927 embarked upon a speech and essay 
contest through its coufHy and state conventions. Other organizations in 
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later years proposed their own favorite subjects, and it became a standard 

90 

part of the YCL activities. The Junior Red Cross was suggested as a YCL 

91 

project by Johnson and Ransom In 1922, and that and various wartime scrap 

and collection drives were regularly YCL projects In the 19^0s. In 19^2 

three rural schools In Perkins, Haakon, and Sully Counties won in a scrapmetal 

drive contest and sent pupil representatives to Portland, Oregon, to launch 

a Liberty ship, which they christened the M. M. Guhln . The schools east of 

the Missouri River collected 1h,000 bushels of milkweed pods (the floss was 

92 

used in making life jackets and warm suits for aviators). 

As early as the 1920s a rural-school county chorus was organized in 

95 

Brown County to perform at the county YCL convention. The practice also 

developed in other counties and became a standard part of YCL county conventions. 

In 1935, the year of the only YCL state convention held jointly with North 

9^ 

Dakota, the first mention occurred of a state YCL chorus. The state YCL 

chorus also became a standard convention feature. 

Due to his home's proximity to North Dakota, Guhln had contacts in that 

state, and YCL spread into It rather early. He reported that the ''North 

Dakota State Y. C* L. secretary" told him at the Dickey County, North Dakota, 

95 

YCL convention '^'>3 that North Dakota already had over 500 YCLs. A year 

96 

later North Dakota was reported to have YCLs in 25 counties. Due to the 
efforts of Individual teachers and educational administrators who had know- 
ledge of the YCL program In South Dakota, YCLs were organized in individual 
schools in several states. In addition to North Dakota, neighboring Minnesota 
probably had a considerable number, although some of the YCL development 
there may have been independent of Guhin's work because of the origin'^ 
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••Little Citizens Leagues'* bulletin In that state. Representatives of those 
two states and South Dakota formed a national umbrella organization, Young 

Citizens League of America, In 1937 with Guhin as president. By the early 

97 

19**0s 7500 chapters In several states were counted; 

Guhln's death In October, 19^1, apparently brought temporary collapse 
of the national YCL organization. In 19^3, W, H, Wemett of Valley City, 
North Dakota, state chairman of YCL In North Dakota since statewide organ- 
ization there, brought together YCL officials from the two Dakotas and 
achieved revival of the "natlonaT' YCL, which was henceforth headquartered 

at Valley City State College In North Dakota. He was named president and 
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held that title for many years.-' This national organization received 
national dues from YCLs fn six states by the spring of 19^^, with Minnesota 
and Colorado having several in addition to the more numerous memberships In 
North Dakota and especially South Dakota. It estimated In October of 19^^ 
that YCLs existed fn 1A,000 schools and Involved 200,000 children. Repre- 
sentatives of the state ^CL organizations of South Dakota, North Dakota, 
Minnesota, Wyoming, Kansas, and Colorado met In 19^5 in Deadwood, S.D. In 

19^6, the states of Colorado, North Dakota, and South Dakota held state con- 

99 

vent ions of the YCL; It Wi:S not the first in any of those states. 

In South Dakota In 1952 there were still 3051 YCLs, which exceeded the 

number of common schools in operation by over one hundred, as many village 

^ , 100 
schools continued to have YCLs. The dlsappearl-f»g one- room schools, how- 
ever, led tc the disappearance of the Young Citizens League as well. The 
last report In the biennial reports of the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion appeared in 1968. A state convention had been held that year, but 
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the last one may have been It or no later than !n U70. Most of the remaining 
one-room schools closed in those years as every school had to be consolidated 
Into districts supporting instruction from kindergarten through twelth grade 
by 1970. The YCL concept was too strongly tied to the rural school for it 
to survive. The ^ast report lamented the fact that many persons considered 
YCL to be only a rural-schpol program. The national organization was already 
defunct . 

In short, the curriculum of the country schools of South Dakota over 
the year*- expanded from the "three Rs" of lore and geography to include music, 
art, and history and to some extent agriculture and home economics. Attempts 
were made to get away frcn dri.l, memorization, and recitation as the prin- 
cipal methods of Instruction to units and projects that emphasized learning by 
doing and integration of the subjects of instruction with each other and the 
live experiences of the pupils. The twin concerns of character education 
and citizenship education resulted in the flowering of the Young Citizens 
League with county and state conventions and The Youn^Citizen magazine. 
VCL, with multifccted involvement in the curriculum of the rural schox5ls, 
clearly was South Dakota's principal contribution to rural pedagogy — even 
If its origins car. be traced elsewhere. YCL, however, failed to survive 
the passing of the one-r'^om school, to which it was so intimately connected. 
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This report will discuss a few aspects of the rur«l schools' role In the 
assimilation of the children of immigrant ethnic fljroups into the majority culture. 
. It will examine the critical matter of English ss the language of Instruction, 
the AmerlcanlMtlon efforts springing up from World War I, and the case of the 
Hutterltes, whose assimilation Is not complete after over 100 years, it will 
not discuss the matter of education of the Indians In South Dakota, partly be- 
cause the Indians were not educated In the public schools ^ the state. It nlso 
will make only minor comments about specific ethnic groups. 

The settlement of Dakota Territory proceeded rather slowly until the late 
1870s. Vfhlle there were immigrants among the early settlers in the southeastern 
counties along the Ml»«ourl River and up thevvalleys of the tributary streajis 
and also enclaves of specific natlonali i tes , the territorial legislature did not 
act to enforce English as the language of instruction in the public schools un- 
til a couple yeers after the great Dakota Boom began to brinp: a large Influx 
of immigrants as well as pioneers of native-American stock, in 1879 a terri- 
torial law was passed that prohibited the use of public school funds to be used 
for elementary schools where English was not the exclusive language of instruc- 
tion. In 3881 this law was relaxed to permit one hour per day of Instruction 
\ 

in another language. The one-hour-per-day exception was soon withdrawn, for 
the codified laws of Dakota Territory, published in required instruction 

exclusively in English. The actual provision was somewhat indirect, for it was 
inserted into a requirement that the district records and meeting minutes must 
be in English. The requirement was to be enforced in civil action by the 
county superintendent or any district taxpayer to recover for the district the 
cost of operating the llleGal school from the school district officer or officers 
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responsible for such expenditures*^ 

Alter South Dakota was admitted to the union in 1889, the same provision 

. for exclusive teaching in English at the elementary level with ..ie same enforce 

ment provision was retained in the law in slightly different phraseology 

Other tnan the list of subjects to be tauj;ht% which Include Lnglish grammar, 

this provision remained the sole brsi^ far exclusive instruction in English 

until 1918. In that year the list of the subjects of instruction was amended 

in one act to insert- "in the En^-lish lanpcuapfe only" prior to the actual lis* of 

\ 

subjects and to add asubsequent sentence banning instruction in any foreign 

language in the cownon schools. A second act, extended the prohibition on 

instruction In any foreign language to private elementary schools, and extended 

Che prohibition to high schools with an exception that foreign languages could 

be taught as subjects. This same act also placed a misdemeanor penalty upon 

teachers and schcfol officers who violated it.^ 

The 1918 legislation apparently was construed by some persona to permit 

^shortening of the usual school day and turning over the schoolhouse, under the 

' provisions for public use of the schoolhouse outside -)f school hours, for prl- 

vately-organiJJed classes in foreign languages. A law passed in 1921 extended 

the prohibition on instruction In foreign languages to nonschool hours and to 

any public building between the months of September and ?.Iay. it also became 

a criminal offense for anyone to try to contravene the prohibition in any fash- 
5 

ion. Apparently this law wna never successfully challenged, unlike the anti- 
foreign-language-instruction legislation of Nebra5?ka, which was passed in the 
same era. its larguage wao incorporated virtually unchanged into the bouth 
Dakota Code of 1919. as was the older provision for civil suit against school 
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who caused school monies to be expended to teach In a foreign language in a 
common schools 

The o^glnal 1879 prohibition on teaching in forel^^n languages addressed 

a very apparent need that all members of American society should be able to 

use the primary language of the co»intry. At* no time in the history of Dakota 

Territory or South DaKota did the immigrants threaten the majority position of 

_4he Engllsh-speakinff natives, but settlement was not even. There were in the 

early years many places where mgst of the pupils iu a one-room school would be 

from one Immigrant nationality. Especially before legislation prohibited the 

practice, the district might be inclined to have the school taught ixi the language 

of the parents and children of the district. Thus^ the early schools around 

Freeman^ in an area settled by Swiss Mennonites and German-Russian Ilutterites 

who homeateaded instead of entering one of the communal Hutterite colonies, 

wem. taught in German.^ Even the certification of teachers upon examination by 

the county superintendent did not at first ensure that the teachers would In- 

jitruct in English where much of the county spoke another language. The 1880 

report of the territorial board of education noted: 

In a few counties In the territory the forei;jn element is predom- 
inant and so stron(^ as to control almost absolutely the schools of 
the county, as well as the action of the county superintendents ^ho 
were elected/. • » • There are cases of the granting of certificates 
4n counties to people unable to speak the English language. The 
county superintendent is at fault, but he is supported by county 
officers and public sentiment.^ 

The temporary provision of the J881 law for an hour of instruction daily in a 

foreign language may have been an attempt to accomodate such sentiment while 

still pushing for the assimilative process through instruction in English during 

the remainder of the school day. Legally, however, partial instruction in a 
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foreign languaRe did not last lon^, as noted above. 

•.vfiat wtrs almost certainly the more common case is typified by the early 
school history of Day County. The foreign-Born and the persons with forel-n- 
born parents outnumbered the old-American stock ;.bout two to one in 1800, yet 
Anerlcanl74itlon through the schools was already an established process. There 
were. several immigrant nationalities to divide that part of the population, al- 
though nojt of the Immigrant stock were Germans or Scandinavians. The old- 
American element tended to dominate the early political development Leciuse of 
familiarity with the Inatltut^ons , and this dominance extended generally to the 
school districts. In the case o. schools, their dominance was supported by 
those persons of immigrant background who had become ^qualnted w^th American 
ways while previously settled In states to the east. With the schools taught 
m English and using textbooka^at Inculcated American attitudes and with Inter- 
action on the nlayground also leading to Ameicanlzatlon , J. Olson Anders has been 
able to conclude: "A fundamental factor In the Americanization of Day County was 
the establishment of the public school system."® 

Often, where children of Immigrants dominated the enrollment, teaching the 
Lngllsh language absorbed most of th^ Instructional time. T!>ere would be pupils 
with an age range of 7 to 14 in one class strugclinj to learn to speak and read 
Lngllsh. In some Gennan comjiunltles the teachers were German speakers to whon 
English v^s a second language, and In those places Englls progress wns slower. 
Also slowing the process were i he short school tenns and the high degree of ir- 
regularity of attendance which were usual at the time. 

Foreign Immigration Into South Dakota had nearly ceb led by 1900, but the 
process of assimilation was far from complete by World Hfer I. in line with a 
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Krowlne conc»m nationally about Ralnjng full acceptance of Anericnn political 
valuea and patriotism, the legislative enactment of the list of required sub- 
. Jects and the aucceedini? editions of the course of study (?«vp more and more 
emphasis to United States and state history and later to civil government. 
Entry of the United States Into World Nar I 'caused South Dakota's leaders to 
learn that not even lastructlon in the English language was always being ac- 
conpllshed successfully in the connon schools of the state. Vfhere there was 
a large group of one nationality, Its language would be used outside the hone 
so that n^fore and sometimes after the compulsory school attendance law was 
passed in South Dakota m 1915, a person of Immigrant stock could be born, reared, 
married, could farm and be burled without knowing much if any EngJlsh."^^ 

Undsr wartime conditions the new awareness from the Induction examinations 
of a failure to teach fluency m English to all children of Imnlgrants was cer- 
tain to lead to stronger legislation . ^^^^^ ^^^^ greater impetus by 
extreme anti-German behavior that swept the state as well as several neighboring 
states. The English-language Instruction law of 1918 and its strengthening In 
1921. which were described earlier, were one result. Two other pieces of school 
legislation also came out of the wartime sense of a need for a complete assimila- 
tion. By an act of 1918 all public and private educational institutions of t >e 
state were required to devote "one hour each week in the aggregate" to the teach- 
ing of patriotism, singing of patriotic sonijg, reading of patriotic addresses, 
and study of the lives of great American patriots.^'' 

In 1919 an act that cane to be called the Amerlcanlz^lon Act was passed to 
require youths between the ages of 25 and 21 who could not speak, read, and write 
the English language on the fifth grade level to attend nl-ht school classes or 
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the regular day school. The subject matter of tho clas$5es, whic^ were to tot^l 
200 hour^: over f\ period of 2o wei^ks, included English, the Constitution, and 
. American history. The state was to pay up to one half of the cost of instruc- 
tion, but the local school district, perhaps in retribution for Its previous 
failure, was to foot the rest of the blU.^^* 

The law subjected .only minors to its provisions as It was felt that the 
state could not require adults to attend school. The night schooling recognized 
that many of the Ind-lvlduals subject to It were gainfully employed. Adults 
who needed additional study were encouraged to enroll. jn 1939-20 some 
625 persons attended Americanization school; the next year enrollment peaked 

at 1002. Jt wnet Into a gradual decline thereafter until Its end In 1932, and 

16 

It was confined principally to the larger cities after 1925. M. U. Guhin, 
the first director of Americanization, reported to the South Dakota Educational 
Association in the first fall of operation that in addition to the large cities, 
smaller communities Including Dowdle, Java, and Herrled had begun programs. 
The villages named^ere all In the area of heavy German-Russian settlement In 
northcentral South Dakota. In the sources available no mention is made of pro- 
grams In coun+ry schools. Perhaps there were such proprrams in some locales, but 
day attendance or tuition to a nearby village school were more likely solutions 
becnuce of lighting problems nnd the expense, jn fact, Guhin encouraged the 
villages to consider their entire trade territories as the drawing areas for 
their respective evening schools. 

Partly because World war T particularly focused attention on the German 
speakers, there are more references to problems of assimilation of the Germans, 
but It seems that the .finger really pointed a\ the Cerman-Husslans. There are 
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theoretical grounds for bellevlnfr th;*t the Gemiin-Russjans probably did assimU- 
ate more slowly. NSost of the other major ethnic groups jn South Dakota had many 
members who were not new to the United States when they, settled in Dakota Ter- 
ritory . 

Many of the Norwegians, for example, had' lived for several years in the 
states to the east or ♦ware even the children of Immigrants to those states. 
Before the Dakota Boom th« Norwegians had alrejdy settled their attitude toward 
assimilation. They rejected their clergy's proposal of parochial schools to be 
taught in Norwegian in favor of the commons schools taught *n English. A sup- 
plementary summer school in Norwegian was common. Field research brought 
forth reports of such summer language schools among the Norwegians using rural 
schoolhouaes as late as the 1D208. The South Dakota law of 1921 was constructed 
to permit this practice. In addition, even before World War I made English- 
specking an act of demonstrating patriotism, many Norwegians of the first gener- 
ation bom in the United States banned Norwegian from ho^re conversation because 
they were Americans now* Field studies turned up instances of thi?: pattern, 

Wnile Norwegians tended to settle in close proximity to other Norwegians, 
in South Dakota they generally did not become so predominate over whole townships 
and even counties as did the Cxerman-Russlans who came in large numbers to the 
state. The Gennen-Russ:c.ns all were new to the United States so the! there 
were no partially-assimilated persons to set an example for the newcomers. In 
addition, they were apeople which had successfully resisted assimilation in Rus- 
sia for a century by shunning contact with the surroundinn^ nationality. These 
conditions all led them to tend to stay aloof in the United States, restricting 
contacts even with other German-speaking immigrants. 
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Field studies «nd oral history jntervlews brought contact wjth a generation 
which was growing up In the 1920s or starting to teach at that time. This 
senile Indicates that there were few pupils who knew very little English when 
starting school by the 1920s. The ones with the least English often were 
German-Russians. 

Among the earliest of the of the German-Russian Immigrants in Dakota Terri- 
tory were the Hutterltes, who arrived in 1874 to 1877. The Hutterltes are One 
of several anabeptist groups that formed within twenty years of .V^rtin Luther's 

beginning of the Reformation in sixteenth-century Germany. The Amlsh and 

I 

Mennmites are other such anabaptist groups which practice adult baptism. The 
Ilutterltes, named after their early leader Jacob Hutter, who was martyred at 
the stake, differ from all mother anabpptlsts in practicing communal property 
as described of early Christians In the book of Ac^s ^ They early developed an 
Integrated belief and communal living system that did not depend on a single 
charismatic leader for the authority to keep It functioning. The groijp also 
has become totally endogamous. The most perceptive student of Hutterlte commun- 
allsm summarizes the essential qualities that make the Hutterlte system stable 
thualy: 

The members accept an ideological social order as an essential 
part of the colony's or^'anlzatlon . Family and kinship groups 
are subordinate to the colony, and expectatf ns for t!ie Individual 
are strengthened by comprehensive socialization for all age groups, 
by diffusion of authority within peer groups, by Incentives for work 
without private' gain, and bv spiritual or mystic qualities generated 
by Intense communal living, ^ 

In over three centuries before coming to the United States In the lP70s 

from Russia to escape Russl ficatlon and conscription ordered by the czar (like 

other anabaptists they are pacifists), the ilutterites waxed and waned under 
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alternating civil protection <^nd persecution followed by fleeing to new lands. 
Their lowest point came only a century prior to coming tc the United States 
.when those accepting Catherine the Great's o*ffer of assylum and land In Russia 
numbered less than 100, At times over the centuries they failed to maintain 
the cowmunal ownership system even as they cdnsldered It to be the proper 
Christian pattern of 14fe, Fatefully, the majority of them had, only p fe^ 
yecrs before the Czar's ending ot the^r special privileges, undergone a religious 
revival and had reeitabllshed themselves into three colonies practicing com- 
munal ownership* if that revival of cooipiunallsm had not occurred then, very 
likely the Ilutterltes who came to the United States would now be as fully assim- 
ilated Into American life a^ the noncomnunal Mennonite anabaptists. 

Sources that depend on the communal Hutterltes for facts about the numbers 
who came into the future South Dakota say that about 700 Hutte»*ites came to 

the erea, and about one-half of these stayed In the three colonies; the others 

22 

took up homesteed&. Some or even most of these Pralrleleut ("prairie people," 
so called because they lived on the flat prairies whereas the original colonies 
located in the river valleys) nay not have Joined the revival of communallsm 
during their last years in Russia. The genealogical researches of the descend- 
ents of the Pralrleleut have identUled 1254 Hutterlte immigrants, of which 
about 800 chose private ouTiership, 

This group is fully rsslmilated today. The process started under the influ- 
ence of the Homestead Act, which cau5,e them to abandon village life, effectively 
destroying the conservative effect upon their mode of life that living close 
together would have had even in the absence of co^nmunal property, as U had In 
In t'e non-conwiunal-p roper ty period in Russia. These people happened to settle 
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adjacent to bwlsa-Cerman Mennoniteii whose lanpruatte (the Hutterites speak a 
Tyroleac dialect of Certnan), beliefs, and religious practices were quite similar 
.to those of the Hutterites, except for the communal property Ideal which was 
already abandoned. As they bej^an to amalgamate with the Swiss #^nnon1tes, that 
group \.'»s assimilating into American society "at a nearly typical pace. 

With the loss of v411age life, which might have permitted some of the 
Hutterlte social culture to have continued, also went the loss of the distinc- 
tive Hutterite schooling system, which is a cornerstone of the success of the 
non-asslmllatlng Hutterlte communal system. Parochial schools proved impractical 

because of distances, and soon they were sending their children to the common 

23 

schools that were established in their neighborhoods. Their- language they 

considered especially important to their way of life, which they may have regarded 

. ore as an organic whole than most people perceive their own values.- Their 

neighborhood common schools were at first taught in German by Immigrant Hutter- 

24 

Ites who could not teach in English. The county superintendent of Turner 

County con^jlalned In 1888 of these immigrants from Russia who did not have much 

interest in American schools or in fitting their children to become active sup- 

25 

porters of American institutions. Tuty did, however, accept schoolinc in Enfr- 
lish for their children and attempted Gerr^an school ii the summer. The summer 
schooling in German proved to be a losing battle, and the nearly complete trans- 
ition to the English language was signaled by a switch to English for church 
services In the 1930s and 1940s, less than a generetion later than was typical 
of Other ethnic groups in South Dakota. 

The communal Hutterites remain quite distinct to this day. They developed 
a successful partem otf establishing daughter colonies by buying new lands and 
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splitting the population of th. pur.nt colony whenever Jt b»gan to grow beyond 
150 person.. The new colpny had «.» such control o£ it. own affairs a. any other 
. colony, but the religlou. leaders did establ'lsh a network that would maintain 
the correctness of the organic whole of colony life by deciding upon controvers- 
ial l«.ue8. Thus, no colony has been free ti drift into a pottem of assJnila- 
tlon. • 

Perhaps the greatest problem of accomodation to the United States until 
world \>«r I brought conscription was the school. The communal pattern required 
intensive wclallwitlon of the children into communal norm, and values if .ub- 
=equ.nt generation, were to be persuaded to accept their roles as they reached - 
adulthood. Although It may have been e.tabli.hed ptrtly to permit traditional 
i^omen'. vork to be performed as a group activity, a system of schooling that 
began with age two and continued to the fifteenth birthday developed in the first 
century of Hutterlte communallsm. The Hutterites thus pioneered the nursery 
school and kindergarten in their Klelnschul, attended all day from a gal two to 
age five. Even at this age religious training is begun, and a strict discipline 
Is Imposed. 

Fro-n age six to the fifteenth birthday, approximately the ages of commorK 
school education In nineteenth-century America, the Hutterlte chldren attended 
a one-room school, called the Grosschul . m the church, rrlor to snterlnt; the 
united States its curriculum ^tis parallel to that of ea.iy public education in 
this country except for a ereat emphases on rellrion and instruction in German, 
the literary Geman that was the lanfunge of the Bible. ^® 

A» noted earlier, Dakota Territory required public schools to be supported 
and instruction in English after 1879. „utterltes wiu not resist the state 
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•xctpt wher* crucial reJifvJous principles are concerned, and then they vill/ 

move to another polity if necaasary. They worked out an accomodation to de- 

.algnate the colony iteelf as 9^ coKinon school* district and to hold the core.iton 

school during th# hcurs of the day and for the term required by law. Their 

own school, usually ci»lled the CftTMn school 'bj A»«xlcans, th«y held thereafter 

prior to and eftfr thc#publ1c or ••Ehglish" school. In the period up to World 

War I, the Hutterites osually were able to have one of themselves certified to 

teach the conmon school. With poor Encrlish skills, lack of interest In American 

values, and little outside supervision, these teachers did not teach English 

29 

skillfully or contribute much to assimilative tendencies. 

By World War I the Hutt#rites had proliflcally expanded to 1700 persons in 

17 colonies. Problems with conscription and war bonds as well as some rowdyism 

and even mob behavior against them In the surrounding community led the flutter- 

ites to decide to move to the prairie provinces of Canada Just before a court 

case by the etate of South Dakota on trumped-up charges In 1919 would have made 

30 

their communal existence Impossible* Ntost colonies left at this time and by 
the early 19308 only one of the orl^rinal colonies remained in South Dakota. 
Although <n Canada the state authorities seem to have been more Insistent upon 
qualified teachers and Insuring Instruction In Bnj:llsh, the bouth Dakota !lMt- 
terlte school co5:^rom1«e essentially continued. 

The grim economic conditions of the 1930s led state government to view the 
return of the Hutterltes to South Dakota to occupy land and make It produce as 
^•^irable. In 1935 the legislature passed the Comifcnal Corporations Act, which 
permitted the Hutterltes to organi7,e as a nonprofit rellVlous corporation.^^ 
The next year the first of several new colonies came to South Dakota fror 
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Gonads to occupy old colony sites nwd later to establish new colonies. Al- 
though thara hava baen ooroants of tension between the Hutterjtes and their 
'najffhborst generally the Hutterltes have prospered in both the United States 
and Canada since the World War T crisis* The orl^jinai 400 communal Hutterites 
that cama to Dakota Territory had multiplied to 17,300 by 1965,^^ and they prob- 
ably aunbar 30^!>00 todAy. In 1968 there ware 2,772 Hutterltes in the 27 colonies 
35 

In South Dakota, Doth nunbars are considerably larger today. 

Whether their school were organized as separate common school districts or 
ware parts of larger districts, the Hutterltes in both Canada and the United 
Stat as aftar World War I fouwl themselves lens and less able to supply their 
own teachers for the English school* The educational qualifications for teachers 
ware raisad over the years, but the Hutterltes found it to be risky -to send 
their own children to h igh school and then college to acquire the required 
qualifications^ Thus, outside teachers. who were native speakers of Eftglish 
and representatives of the majority culture took over instruction. By the 
lata 1960s in South Dakota this transition was virtually complete,^® 

School reorganization In the late 19603 meant that Uutterite colonies 
could no longer be separate school districts. The effect was to remove the 
Hutterltes legally from control of their own schools, although it did not mean 
that the schools were closed and tlia Uutterite children bused to a consol5 ted 
school. An earlier experiment In 1061, when Hutterlte children were enrolled 
In the school at Doland, had proved unworkable. Even In the 1960s some Uut- 
terite schooli' were organised as parochial schools (which still had to neet 
38 

rtata standards), and by 1980 most of the Hutterlte schools were operated 
in this fashion for the colony to obtain soma measure of control. 
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To this dat* the EnKllsf school as jmposed on the Ilutterlte colonies has 
not destroyed the distinctive Hutterlte communal life. Doth outsiders and 
■Hutt^rltes have felt that Imposition of attendance off the premises of the 
colony at the elementary level or extension of mandatory schooling to include 
high school, which almost certainly would be of f the colony, would be a dis- 
tinct threat to the survival of the Hutterlte way.^S m South Dakota in 1981 
the matter of control of the schools, temporarily at least, Is going the other 
way through no effort of the Hutterltes. The promoters of fundamentalist 
Christian schools have prevailed upon the legislature to remove the requl re- 
went for certified teachers m private schools. 

A degree of as»lmi .ion is occurring, nevertheless. The Hutterites hav« 
been enth^uslastlc adoptors of mechanical agriculture and modem technology m 
the communal part of their lives-food preparation, dish washlnp, and laundry. 
In the past they sought to keep their purchases from the outside to a mlnlnum 
while they sold their surplus production. The mon.y thus earned went for ex- 
pansion and the establishing of new colonies. Technology was adopted to in- 
crease productivity, but it has reduced self-sufficiency also. By the 1960s 
the colonies were beglnnlnR to buy some finished foods such as bread and lunch 
meats and undergarments as vell.'*^ 

The requirement of schooling jn English hns surely contributed to this 
moderni^tlon and Increasing economic Integration. The present generation of 
adults must contain a goodly number of fully billnsual individuals, part^cularlj' 
those in chcrge of the enterprises. One wonders whether the marvels of tech- 
nology which come from outside and the economic Interdependence and Increased 
contact may not in time l.ad to a weakening of the religious underpinning of 
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the systcn. 

Prts«ntly this thrMt docs not sssn to b« a certainty to ov«rcora« Hutterlt* 
eomnunalism. 7h« process of socinilsatlon fn the communal ways still continues 
quite intensely. A recent account In Natural History , although written on a 
popular level, tells the mttier dramatic personality chanses Hutterlte life In- 
duced In the children pf a husbend-wife social scientist team that lived for 
some time among the Hutterltes. The author summed up why the soclallratlon 
process succeeds by notlnc Its result: "The Hutterlte stlf-lmage requires 
colony Identification."*^ 

In sumiary, the common school was assumed to be an adequate instrument for 
the assimilation of the iramlgranta over a generation's timespan. An early re- 
quirement for Instruction In English was followed by stricter attendance stand- 
ards and requirements for Instruction In civics and patriotism in the surge of 
Ame^^can natlonallsn that sccon^panled World War i. Nlpht Americanization school- 
ing was Instituted In the aftermath to correct the failure of the schools always 
to teech fluency in English. T:.e success of ass^mUatlon was nevertheless \ 
quit* ad-aiiced rs the most conservative of ethnic institutions, the churches, ^ 
adopted English-language services between Hforld War I and World »fer II. The / 
differing rates of assimilation fo the Pralrlfeleut non-communal Hutterltes and 
the conrounal Hutterltes show that only a fully-lntesrated social system could 
avoid succumbing to assimilation when schooling in Enjllsh with American text- 
books was required. 
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